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For the Companion. 
RECLAIMED. 
By the Author of “Master and Pupil.’ 
In THREE CHapTreRs.—CuHap. III. 

When Lawson’s boat capsized, he fortunately 
escaped from it. Luckily, he was a good swim- 
mer. A rope was thrown to him from the Rajah, 
and he was drawn on deck, not much the worse 
for his sudden bath. The captain was not will- 
ing to stop to pick up the capsized boat, and you 
can imagine the boy’s feelings when he found 
himself a prisoner upon the Indiaman, with but 
little hope of returning home until she had made 
her long voyage; and was ready to recross two 
oceans. 

And yet he secretly exulted in his enforced 
captivity, despite the pain he knew it would 
cause his generous guardian to feel that he was 
lost. For to what other conclusion could Mr. 
Kingsbury come, when he should hear that the 
boat had been picked up adrift, with no one on 
board—if, indeed, it were ever heard from again. 
The family would mourn him as dead, and 
months must elapse before he could assure them 
of his safety. 

A strong temptation presented itself before 
jhim. Why not allow them to believe that he had 
found a watery grave, until such time as he 
could win for himself distinction and an honor- 
able post in the marine service? 

The thought was too attractive to be put aside, 
and he at once entered upon duty as a sailor. 
He worked his passage to Buitbay, before the 
mast, and made himself a favorite with the Ra- 
jah’s captain and crew, and on reachingshis des- 
tination, shipped as able seaman on board the 
Iord Elgin, bound for Singapore and Macao. 
From thence to Australia and New Zealand, and 
back again to Calcutta, whence he sailed as mate 
of aDutch vessel, whose captain was an Eng- 
lishman, for Port Elizabeth, Natal. 

Here he fell in with a countryman—the Amer- 
ican consul, who invited him to his house, and 
eventually procured for him the command of a 
merchantman, en route for New York, whose 
captain had died in port of African fever. 

He was now twenty-one years of age, and his 
sea record had, without an exception, been an 
honorable one. Should he go back to Camber- 
well? Not yet. ‘i 

The underwriters of his vessel, on his arrival 
in New York, desired to retain in command the 
youthful captain, who had made so successful a 
voyage; but young Lawson, who had observed 
the seamanlike qualities of his mate, and his 
popularity with his brother sailors, and who was 
now disinclined to recross the Atlantic, declined 
their offer and recommended his faithful junior in 
his stead. The mate, accordingly, became cap- 
tain of the vessel upon which he had first shipped 
as ordinary, eleven years before. 

Capt. Lawson’s stay in New York was not of 
long duration. He was now too thorough a sea- 
man to be long contented upon land; and after 
4 trip to New Orleans, as passenger on a Gulf 
Steamer, he took command of the Aphrodite, a 
first-class passenger screw steamer, plying be- 
tween New York and Galveston. 

In this position, after two or three voyages, 
he was at home; and he became deservedly a 
favorite for his gentlemanly qualities, making 
many friends, and adding largely to the popu- 
larity of the line. 

He had made his twenty-fourth coastwise trip, 
and on the 5th of October, the Aphrodite again 
left her New York moorings on her way to the 
Gulf. 

The desire to return to his old Camberwell 
home, so long suppressed, had, within a few 
days, come back upon the man with strange in- 
tensity. By day he thought of his guardian 
and Mrs. Kingsbury, and at night he dreamed 
of them. Coupled with his longing again to 
Steet them was a fearful foreboding of approach- 
ing ill, which he could not overcome; and men- 
tally he resolved that if ever again he set foot 
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longer his visit to the dear friends to whom he 
owed so much. 

Alas! he was never to meet them. 

Ten days thereafter, a telegram from Savan- 
nah reached the underwriters, conveying the 
fearfel inteiligence that the Aphrodiée had Suan 
down off Hatteras in a fearful gale, and the cap- 
tain and more than two hundred passengers 
were lost. Only seventeen men were saved, and 
five of them belonged to the crew. 

Mr. Kingsbury read the account of the acci- 
dent in the evening paper, and that “the heroic 
conduct of Capt. Lawson was beyond all praise.” 
But how should he have known that Capt. Law- 
son was his boy Edward? Can the dead return? 

Two weeks passed. One evening, as he sat at 
his desk writing, a visitor was announced. 

As Kate opened the door, there shuffled in 
with uncertain step, and cap in hand, a sailor, 
who gave his name as John Bowman, of New 
York. 

Mr. Kingsbury rose to meet his rough-looking 
caller, and bade him be seated ; but he courteous- 
ly declined the invitation, and bowing, said,— 

“Sir, I belonged to the Aphrodite. Mayhap 
you have heard how she was lost.” 

“Ah! a dreadful catastrophe. And you are 
one of the survivors?” 

“Tam that. One of five of the crew. 
knowed our captain, sir, I’m told.” 

“Your captain? No? Your captain?” 

“Yes. Him as went down with the steamer. 
Capt. Ed’ard Lawson.” 

“Edward Lawson! Why, man, my Edward 
Lawson was drowned in the bay six years ago.” 

“Never, sir! He was picked up by an India- 
man. May be you won’t believe it, but I was a 
seaman on that very craft when he worked his 
way to Bombay, and I’m the man that pulled 
him out of the water.” 

He brushed his eyes with the back of his brown 
hand. 

“We all took to him on that v’y’ge, sir; but 
when he shipped aboard the Elgin, at Bombay, 
I never expected to see him again. Things turn 
up strangely, though; and after the Rajah was 
wrecked, I got back to this country on a York- 
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bent down to my ear, and says he, ‘John, I shall 
stand by the vessel while there’s a timber above 
water. There’s a gentleman in Camberwell that’s 
been a father to me, and his wife like a mother. 
They think ’'m dead. I’ve thought times I’d go 
Lack “tere and ket ’em kuow I was asive and 
well, and then again I’ve thought I’d wait till I 
had a record worth showing. 

‘John,’ says he, ‘I’ve waited one v’y’ge too 
long. And yet, may be, John, I haven’t; for 
when you see ’em, you can say to’em that I 
stood at my post till the last, and that when I 
went down I thought of my best friend’s words, 
“T depend upon you,” and died like a true man, 
as I hope I’ve lived.’ 

“He put this here paper into my hands. 
‘John,’ says he, ‘something tells me you'll get 
back safe to York. If you do, take this to John 
Kingsbury, at Camberwell, and [ll give youa 
shipmate’s dying blessing.’ Here it is, sir, if 
you ever knowed Capt. Ed’ard Lawson.” 

Mr. Kingsbury reached out a trembling hand 
for the soiled and crumpled packet. 

“T beg you to sit down, Mr. Bowman,” said 
he. “If you knew my boy Edward, and espec- 
ially if you ever saved his life, I can’t let you 
leave this house to-night.” 

He rang the bell. “Kate, lay the table for 
this gentleman, and let him have the best we’ve 
got. He has brought me news of Edward. And, 
Kate, put Edward’s room in order. He shall 
sleep in the lad’s bed to-night. Call Mrs. Kings- 
bury, and tell her we’ve heard from our boy.” 

Unfolding the precious missive, he read,— 

DEAR FATHER AND MOTHER,—For such you have 
been to me, though I deserved not to be called a son, 
—the hour of my death is Tr at hand. What 
has gone before, another must tell you. I have not 
time now. Lam writing this with the water waist 
deep about me, and the roar of the gale sounding in 
my ears. ButI cannot loose my hold on life till I 
have told you what I trust ef you some com- 
fart when I shall be no more. have never forgot- 
ten the night when, a “‘stranger,’”’ you “took me in;” 
when, a criminal, you forgave my offence and fore- 
bore to deliver me up to justice; when, an orphan 
and friendless, you gave me father, mother, sister and 
home, and opened before me such a future as falls to 
the lot of few. God bless you forall this! God bless 
you slways! 

On that night I resolved to make myself worthy of 
the trust you reposed in me, since it was the best I 





bound brig, and lay round loose in the city for 
weeks, till, one day, who should I come across 
but Ed’ard Lawson, and hailed my shipmate 
hearty, I tell you. He was a captain, now, ona 
York and Galveston steamer, and I shipp@@ with 
him, and have been back and forth with him till 
the last voyage, when the Aphrodite went down. 
God save our captain’s soul! 

“She went down on the morning of the 8th, 
and at early day Capt. Lawson he calls to me: 

“‘John Bowman!’ says he. I could hardly 
hear him, for the roar of the gale, but I see his 





im the city he was leaving, he would delay no 


lips move, and I knowed he wanted me. He 





could do. Seven years have passed since then, 
during tive of which I-have exiled myself from ve 
| beloved home, that I might prove to you how stead- 

fast was my determination to honor you in my life,— 
| the tite you gave back to me on that memorable 
| night. 

ts record, I fear, is nearly finished, and I lay it at 
our feet. I claim for it no special glory. I have 
| but done my duty as ‘‘a man among men;"’ yet I can 
look my fate in the face, and say, truthfully, that 
since I became an inmate of your home, I have never 
in my heart cherished a thought that was not filial, 
; nor an aim that you would not have approved. Ido 
| not say this to boast of it,—you will understand me, 

I am sure,—but that you may have it to remember of 
| me, that I was nelther an ingrate nor a hypocrite. 
Farewell, father, mother and sister. I pray you let 








Duty calls me, perhaps to death. I go to meet it, 
trusting to God’s mercy in Christ His Son, and I 
shall not flinch. 


Your son and brother, EDWARD. 


More than once Mr. Kingsbury laid down the 
blotted paper and wiped his eyes; for the lad 
had been dearer to him than poor Edward would 
ever know. Well, he died nobly, thank God for 
that! There are worse things than death, and 
this death was the rounding of a life of faithful- 
ness to trust. 

I have little more to write. From the sailor, 
Bowman, Mr. Kingsbury learned much of the 
story of those five strange years of absence, 
and the particulars of the Aphrodite’s last sad 
voyage. It was a story of rare endurance, per- 
severance, devotion and heroism; and tears 
rained down Mrs. Kingsbury’s cheeks, as the 
faithful seaman paid his touching tribute to the 
fidelity and worth of his captain. 

“Rdward called me ‘mother,’ ” she said, softly, 
to herself. ‘Dear Theo, was he not my son?” 

As for Mr. Kingsbury, when he opened his 
Bible that night, he read,— 

“He that converteth a sinner from the error 
of his ways shall save a soul from death, and 
hide a multitude of sins.” 


“Amen,” he responded. “May God grant it.” 


—+or—_—_————_ 
For the Companion. 
TAKING THE LOWEST SEAT. 
By Alice Robbins, 


“You have suck aspirations, child! 
you are queer! 


in fact, 
Why can’t you content yourself 
to home? I don’t see where you got such no- 
tions from. ’Taint your mother; she was al- 
ways ’tented and happy. ’Taint your father, 
mercy knows; give him work enough, and that 
was all he wanted;”’ and Aunt Tilda shook her 
head again as she repeated, “I don’t see where 
you got such notions.” 

Aggy Nillis didn’t see, either. Since she could 
remember she had hadthem. Aunt Tilda might 
be happy in the tumble-down cottage, with her 
sunflowers in the garden, and her pet chickens 
and rabbits, but was that any reason a young 
girl should be? 

“And if I want to do better things, and wear 
nicer clothes, why shouldn’t 1?” she thought. 
“What is there to hinder?” 

Now Aggy was pretty, and it wasn’t her mis- 
fortune, either, for her prettiness did not make 
her vain. She was justas quiet, and pure-mind- 
ed, and sensible as if she had rejoiced in the 
snubbiest of snub noses, or the most untwin-like 
pair of blue eyes. In fact, she had been brought 
up to put a certain value upon beauty. 

Some way the impression had clung to her 
that the clean should not be soiled by the un- 
clean, or beauty, even merely physical beauty, 
shadowed by mental deformity. In the best 
sense of the word, Aggy was strong-minded—an 
even-tempered, well-balanced girl. 

But Aggy keenly enjoyed those things which 
her humble relations had never aspired to. The 
weekly lyceum it was one of her choicest pleas- 
ures to attend. There she heard of the great 
world, and its wonderful outlook upon wonders, 
the very mention of which thrilled her through 
and through. 

Books she longed for, but she never had any 
money of her own with which to buy them. 

It was in one of her talks to her aunt of what 
she would like to do, that that worthy woman 
had undertaken to give her a little lecture. 

The girl was bright, and handsome, and lov- 
able, and capable; and she wanted a change, 
that was all. It was pleasant enough to do 
housework, pleasant to bake and to brew—to 
make the weekly bread and the Sunday custard, 
to sweep, wash, sew, garden, and all that, but it 
haunted her that there was something better be- 
yond. 

Her aunt always discouraged her thoughts of 
going from home. 

“There’s Sally Longwood,” she would say, 





the shadow of your love for Theo rest upon ——_ 
|ory. My last thoughtshall be of you, my dear friends. 


“went from here, a straight, rosy-cheeked girl, 
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and look at her with a spine in her back, and 
crippled for life.” 

Poor Aunt Tilda meant well enough, but she 
didn’t say that the spine was crooked and weak- 
ened by long sickness caused by an injury. 

“She went into a factory,” said Aggy. “I 
don’t wish to go into a factory.” 

“Well, there’s Mossy Clarke, she’s got the 
consumption, aud her cough racks them that 
hears it, let alone herself; she went into a store.” 

“And had to stand for ten mortal hours. I 
wouldn’t go into a store, either.” 

“Well, what would you do?” 

“I don’t know,” answered Aggy, wearily; 
“but something will happen for me. I’m sure I 
sha’n’t stay here.” 

“Agoy!”? called a cheerful voice. 

The girl ran to the little window. There at 
the gate, half hidden by a sweet-briar, and with 
the long, slender withes of a weeping-willow 
touching her shoulders, stood Miss Nellie Ag- 
new, the doctor’s daughter. She held up a tin 
pail. 

“Want to?” she asked. 

“Wait a minute;” and Aggy threw on her 
hat, found another kettle, and joined her friend 
at the gate. 

Such a time as they had that day among the 
blackberries! It took but a little while for them 
to fill their kettles, and then they sat down on a 
rock overlooking a lovely bend in the county- 
road—a glimpse of blue river and purple-shad- 
owed hills that melted into the blue atmosphere, 
making as delicious a picture as beauty-loving 
eyes need wish to rest upon. 

Nellie was full of the praises of a beautiful 
child, who, with its mother, was stopping at her 
father’s house, and on their return, prevailed up- 
on Aggy to go home with her, just to see it. 

They met the little creature in the front porch. 
She put her hand in Aggy’s, held up her sweet 
face for a kiss, and, to use a common phrase, 
seemed at once “to take to” Aggy. 

Aggy was introduced to the child’s mother, a 
quict, good-natured woman, who was just then 
relating some of her city grievances to the doc- 
tor’s wife. 

“I’m sure a girl has an easy place enough 
with me,”’ she said, as Aggy sat down for a mo- 
ment to rest. “In fact, I’m too easy for any or- 
dinary girl, any ignorant girl, I mean. At all 
events they have always taken advantage of my 
kindness. And the place is not a hard one; .to 
take some care of Jessie, to help the chamber- 
maid a little, every day, to dust my parlors, 
about which I am very particular, and to be a 
sort of companion tome. O, if I could get just 
the right sort of girl, how much I should think 
of her! She should have a nice bedroom to 
herself, and many a privilege which I should not 
dare give a common Irish servant.” 

Aggy listened eagerly. 

“Where does your mother’s friend live?” 
asked Aggy, as the two girls went out together. 

“Why, do you think of applying for the situ- 
ation?” asked Nellie, laughing. ‘She lives in 
the city, in splendid style. I always enjoy my- 
self so much there. They’ve an elegant library, 
are within a stone’s throw of one or two art gal- 
levies, go to the seashore every summer, and 
mamma often says she believes Mrs. L. has no 
earthly troubles, except with her servants.” 

“Servants,” repeated Aggy, and the word did 
not please her. 

But then the city, the galleries, the books. 
Any thing was better than what seemed to her, 
rusting out in the stagnant home where she was 
only a dependent. 

So she wrote a letter to Mrs. L., and received 
by return of mail the following: 


“My Dear CuiLp,—If you will only come to 
me, and can do what you say you can, I will 
willingly give you twelve dollars a month, and as 
many privileges as I possibly can. It seems too 
good to believe that I can secure such services as 
yours for my child and myself.” 


So Aggy went to her aunt and told her that 
the something had happened. 

“Agnes Nillis!” exclaimed that worthy wom- 
an, “you don’t stand there and tell me to my 
face that you’re going out to service.” 

“’'m going out to earn my living, Aunt Til- 
da; and I’m going to do good, honest, healthy 
work.” 

“Well, all I can say is, ’t your uncle and me 
will feel ashamed to look our neighbors in the 
face,” said Aunt Tilda, rattling the dishes with 
great vehemence. 

After a good many speeches of that sort Aggy 
packed her trunk, put on her best suit, borrowed 
her passage-money from a friend, and went into 
the city to Mrs. L.’s. That lady met her with 
an absolutely radiant face, and Aggy saw at 
once what her footing was to be. She glanced 
over the splendid hall, and through the magnifi- 
cent parlors, and was taken up to a very pretty 
front bedroom at the top of the house, with 





which she at once fell inlove. For the thought- 
ful mistress had placed books and pamphlets 
upon the few shelves, and there were two win- 
dows looking down into the busy, crowded 
street. 

Her duties were none of them irksome. Her 
quiet, lady-like demeanor quite won the cham- 
bermaid, who had long been in the family, and 
her handy ways and skilful fingers made her at 
once a favorite with Mrs. L., who, thankful to 
have one so trustworthy and well-bred, gave her 
every advantage to instruct herself and to see 
all that was worth seeing. 

No wonder that when given an hour or two in 
the large, cool library, to read from some of the 
best authors, or a half holiday, to visit the pic- 
ture-galleries and steep her soul in the sunshine 
and beauty gathered by genius and art; or seat- 
ed in her large, cool room; or lingering in the 
parlor, touching every trifle with dainty fingers, 
arranging and re-arranging them to please her 
fancy; or walking out with the beautiful child, 
through shaded parks, she contrasted her pres- 
ent with her former home, quite to the disadvan- 
tage of the latter. 

Nor did she meet either with slights or in- 
sults. Visitors soon take their cue from the 
lady of the house, and Aggy came to be regard- 
ed more as a friend than a servant, though she 
never overstepped the bounds of what she con- 
sidered her station. 

Her courage and ambition were well reward- 
ed. In time, Mrs. L. learned that Aggy had a 
wonderful voice, and rare powers of elocution. 
The gift was turned.to good account. The lady 
occasionally invited her to read to quiet little 
circles at home. The gift was applauded and 
appreciated. In time, and profiting by a few 
lessons given by a friend of the family, Aggy 
stepped into a broader field. She who had not 
been ashamed to take the lowest seat, was asked 
to come up higher. 

Since then Aggy has needed no help from oth- 
ers. Her own efforts have raised her above pov- 
erty, and brought her good and life-long friends. 

Do not receive this as a fancy sketch. There 
are many Mrs. L.’s longing for the help which 
American pride denies them. They are better 
than all the stores, and factories, and counting- 
houses in the world. 

—_———_+.o.———————— 
For the Companion. 
JENNY BRETT’S DREAM. 

Jenny Brett was sick; not expected to live, 
they said. It was the old story; Jenny had 
many friends and admirers, and her father had 
money. Jenny went to balls, and theatres, and 
concerts, half dressed, and at last broke down, 
all at once. 

Aunt Nancy, whose idol she was, said that it 
was an afflictive providence. Just as the girl 
was growing so bright and promising—“thou- 
sands spent upon her education, you know. 
The dear lamb was too good and too wise to 
live; she always said so. Death loved a shining 
mark,” and so on to the end of the chapter; 
while sensible old Uncle Abe shook his head. 

Jenny laid in the best spare room, from which 
the high-backed rocking-chairs had to be re- 
moved, because she said they were all the time 
dancing. The tables, with the other chairs, and 
the silent old clock in the corner, behaved them- 
selves, so they were let alone. On a stand near 
by, stood many a vial, and cup, and wine-glass, 
for the girl took I dare not say how many doses 
a day of bitter, nauseous medicine. 

One night, just before the delirium came on, 
Jenny dreamed a queer dream. She thought 
she had been ill for many weeks, lying as she 
did now, on the quaint old four-poster, and see- 
ing all sorts of curious reptiles crawling over 
the white curtains. 

Dr. Draft, the old family physician, and Aunt 
Nancy, and her mother, and several of the 
neighbors stood around her. Among them was 
“Silly Antony,” a poor fellow who sold oysters 
and had only sense enough to cry them from 
Street to street. It distressed her very much to 
see with what supreme contempt he looked 
down upon her, saying, in his queer, guttural 
voice,— 

“’S all yer own fault; ’s all yer own fault.” 

Presently she seemed to fall into a state of in- 
action. She could move neither finger nor toe, 
neither lash nor lips. Her mother fell down by 
the bed, sobbing, and one and another whis- 
pered, “She’s going, it’s all over now; I said 
she never could stand it; she had the Bentley 
constitution.” 

“Yes, and then, poor thing, she was so impru- 
dent! I wonder her mother didn’t restrain her.” 

These did not appear to be words so much as 
thoughts; and some of these uncovered secrets 
were very curious, A cousin who stood by said 
to herself,— 


I know it pinched herdreadfully. It’s justright 
for me.” 

In her mother’s heart, however, she saw only 
the most unfeigned sorrow, amounting to ago- 
ny, and could discern that the thoughts of her 
heart were, “I have not done all my duty to this 
dying child.” + 
Presently the light faded; people crept from 
the room, one by one, and a strange semi-uncon- 
sciousness succeeded, in which she seemed to 
find herself floating, a formless thing, yet re- 
taining individuality of thought and the power 
of expression. 

After a certain time the realities of earth faded 
away. She was out of her room, floating she 
knew not whither. Occasionally luminous bod- 
ies, that she could dimly see, hovered near her, 
and for a long time she strove to gather strength 
enough to address one that for a while kept her 
company. When her voice came, she spoke to 
her almost invisible companion. 

“Can you tell me what has happened?” 

“Yes; you are what the people of the earth 
call dead.” 

“It is very curious; I seem still to be living, if 
I could only see perfectly. Can you tell me 
where I am going?” 

“You will some time come to a beautiful tem- 
ple; you will know it by its long range of pil- 
lars and the white light striking throuch. There 
you will be met by an angel who will listen to 
you, and perhaps clothe you with members, and 
with garments of the most delightful texture.” 
“Perhaps? Why, what should I do without 
limbs, or clothes? I seem to myself very ugly 
as I am.” 

“That may be, but we must reap as we have 
sown,” was the reply. “Doubtless the hand 
you put in the fire is very unwilling to suffer, 
but fire was made to burn whatever touches 
i." 

Jenny grew very melancholy, and she could 
hardly tell why. She had left such a happy 
home, where every body ministered to her 
whims, where she was bowed down to like a 
little queen, that it seemed an outrage thus to 
be stripped at once of every pleasure, and left a 
neglected thing floating in space. She would 
have wept if she had had eyes to weep with, but 
she was not quite sure of herself, and certainly 
not of her surroundings. 

How she longed to see that beautiful palace, 
or temple, as the spirit had called it, with its 
range of shining pillars! She tried to recall her 
notions of the unseen world, but found that she 
had never either talked, thought or read much 
about it. She had a few general ideas that 
there was a place called heaven, but it had al- 
ways seemed an unreal thing, millions of miles 
away, and after all in her pleasant earth life, not 
worth thinking of. ‘“By-and-by,” she remem- 
bered to have said, when the good minister 
sometimes talked with her, or tried to, “she 
would devote her attention to it; perhaps when 
she grew old and gray-headed, and had lost all 
her beauty.” 

It seemed days, weeks and months that she 
floated, a formless thing, belonging to no place, 
spoken to by no kind voice, tired of solitude, 
and anxious for she scarcely knew what, when 
at last a long line of magnificence broke upon 
her faint vision, and surrounded her with light. 
Yes, there were the pillars, like white flame. O 
how joyously she drew near them! 

Suddenly she saw an angel. Although his 
visage was more beautiful than the light, it 
seemed frowning to her. 

“Who are you?” and the voice shook her 
with its power. 

“Tam Jenny Brett. I died, it seems to me, a 
very long time ago; and I have not been a bit 
comfortable since.” 

“That is not to be wondered at,” said the 
spirit, gravely; “there is neither form nor come- 
liness about you. None but beings of perfect 
symmetry are ever allowed within these gates ;”’ 
and he turned away. 

“O,” moaned Jenny, “what shall I do?” 

“What is it you want?”’ came from the centre 
of a luminous cloud. 

“T want hands, and feet, and a body; I have 
been wandering so long. Won’t somebody have 
pity upon me?” 

“TI could give you feet,” replied the voice, 
“but I remember now that when you were on 
earth, you pinched and tortured your bodily feet 
so terribly, and neglected their well-being in 
every conceivable way, that I dare not trust you. 
You pinched the delicate blood-vessels, and al- 
lowed the sensitive skin to become damp, and 
chilled, and inflamed. No, you must go with- 
out feet.” 


beautiful hands on earth.” 


ugly, idle hands. 





“I wonder if [I shall have her new street-suit. 


“But hands, surely I might have them. I had 


“Beautiful to the sight, indeed, but they were 
They never did a single good 





“But a form,—at least give me something tan. 
gible.” 

“Your form,” said another voice, “you tor. 
tured worse than your feet. Do you think | 
would see one of my most beautiful gifts 
crushed out of all shape? Why, I have known 
you to pull strong cords, till the blood rusheq 
out into the vessels of the head and cried for 
vengeance. It wasso all through. Night after 
night, in the wet and cold, you went from hot 
rooms, never caring for the fine instruments of 
breathing that you had pressed against your 
ribs. No, from the crown of your head, which 
you burdened with senseless deformities, to the 
soles of your feet, that you allowed to become 
the channels of disease and death—there is no 
hope for you. We cannot admit any but the 
physically perfect—and then, there are those 
who attend to the spiritual part, which, I am 
sorry to say, looks very dark.” 

Just at this point Jenny Brett awoke in her 
old-fashioned bed, and the first thing she said, 
was,— 

“OQ, what shall I do for feet, and hands, and 
lungs, and body; I’m just nobody at all.” 
Well, that passed for delirium, but Jenny re- 
membered it after she was lifted from the very 
grave’s mouth; remembered it to her profit. 
Never again was she the wild, reckless, uncar- 
ing girl she had been. 

People said, “How Jenny has altered! her 
sickness has made a different girl of her.” 

No more pleasant idleness for the white hands, 
no more vapid amusements. Jenny Brett grew 
up a woman whom all who knew her delighted 
to honor; a woman who lived for One who said, 
centuries ago,— 

“My kingdom is not of this world.” 
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For the Companion. 
HOW WE CAUGHT THE WOLVER.- 
INE. 
About half a mile to the westward of my old 
home in Oxford county, there was a rocky prec- 
ipice they used to call the “fall-off.” It fell off 
at the end of the ridge, upon which the half- 
dozen farms which made up our little rustic 
neighborhood were situated. 
Going out through the pastures, you come 
suddenly upon the very brink of it, and look 
down a hundred and fifty feet into a wild, 
inky-looking sheet of water, called ‘‘Winona’s 
Pond.” For Winona,’ a pretty Indian girl, 
jumped over here into the pond (at least that’s 
what they say), years ago, when the Pequawkets 
lived in these woods. 

Some say it was because her lover had desert- 
ed her for another pretty squaw. And another 
story is, that he had been taken prisoner and 
burned to death by a band of Mohawks, who 
sometimes used to come down the Kennebec 
and Penobscot in their war-canoes. Whichever 
is true, the poor maiden must have been in a 
desperate state of mind; for a bare glance over 
into the waters beneath is enough to make one’s 
“hair stand.” 

Down some fifty feet from the top there isa 
narrow crevice, or rather shelf, running along 
the side, only a foot or two in width, but always 
damp and mossy from the trickling waters. 
And here’ a pine tree, a tall, slender trunk, al- 
most rubbing against the rocks, has grown up, 
the green boughs of its top just visible as you 
come out through the pasture toward the brink 
of the crag. 

Grandfather’s farm was the last one on the 
ridge, the one nearest the ‘‘fall-off;” and the 
sheep-pasture extended out to it. 

It was in “harvesting time’”’—last of Septem- 
ber. I had gone down to salt the sheep one 
morning. Grandfather had a small flock of 
“Southdowns,” a breed lately imported, of 
which he was very proud. 

They were great pets, very tame, and always 
“under foot,” as grandmother used to say. But 
this morning they failed to appear in answer to 
call. Thinking they had perhaps jumped the 
fence, I kept on, calling as I went, down toward 
the lower side of the pasture; when, on coming 
near the edge of the crag, a sad sight met my 
eyes. 

There lay the whole flock, huddled together. 
At first I had thought they were asleep, and ras 
toward them to scare them up. But they did 
not stir; and I soon saw that their white fleeces 
were dabbled with blood! Eleven of them lying 
there—all dead! Not torn in pieces, nor mat- 
gled; but each had a great gaping bite in the 
neck, where the life-blood had been sucked out 

What blood-thirsty beast had done this? 

Dogs, bad enes, sometimes kill sheep; but 20 
dog would have made such a wholesale slaugh- 
ter, I felt sure. Wolves, perhaps; and I rat 
back to the house with the sad tidings. G 
father could scarcely believe my story, and went 





thing for God’s suffering poor.” 


hastily down. He had taken so much pains # 
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procure them that it was a bitter disappoint- 
ment. 

“No, no,” said he, gazing sorrowfully upon 
pis dead favorites. “Not wolves’ work; they 
tear and mangle.” 

“Perhaps it was a bear,” said Jud Edwards, 
(the Edwardses owned the farm above,) who had 
run to the pasture with us. 

“Not a bear, either. A bear wouldn’t have 
killed more than one or two at a time; and you 
would have seen the pelt taken off and rolled up 
as nicely as a butcher could have done it. It 
was some creature of the cat kind. It ought to 
pe destroyed, or it will kill all the sheep in the 
neighborhood.” 

“Might leave one of the dead sheep here, over 
night, and we’ll come there and watch for him,” 
said Jud. 

“Yes, we can do that,” said grandfather. “I 
have no doubt the creature will be back as soon 
asitis dark. Load your guns; put ina good 
grist of heavy shot; and if he does come back 
don’t fail to kill him.” 

As soon as it was fairly dark, Jud and I sal- 
lied out, with our old “‘flint-lock” guns well 
charged, and lying down behind an old log 
seven or eight rods from the dead sheep, began 
our vigils. 

An hour passed. It had grown dark. Down 
by the cliff we could still distinguish the white 
fleece, and we kept our eyes on it. 

“Isn’t there something there?’ whispered Jud, 
atlength. ‘Look sharp!” 

A dark object seemed occasionally to come be- 
tween us and the white wool; and by-and-by we 
heard a sort of craunching noise, as if bones were 
being gnawed. 

“He’s there,” muttered Jud. ‘‘Let’s flre.”’ 

Taking as good aim as we could over the log, 
we blazed away. 

A wheezy growl followed the reports, and the 
dark form glided off, toward the crag. A mo- 
ment later we heard the boughs of the pine 
rustle, and there was a scratching noise as if 
the creature were descending the trunk. 

“We didn’t hit him!” shouted Jud. 
gone down the rocks by the tree!” 

We ran up as near as we dared to get; but 
there was nothing to be seen or heard, now. 

“He has a den down among the rocks, proba- 
bly,” said grandfather, on hearing the result of 
our watch. 

The next morning we all went down to recon- 
noitre. The carcase had been nearly devoured 
during the night; the beast had probably re- 
turned to eat it after we had gone home. There 
were no signs of aden, though, from the top of 
the cliff. We could not see over the cliff very 
well, it was so nearly perpendicular. But the 
top of the pine looked as if something had 
jumped into it, and there were scratches up 
and down the trunk. 

“He has a den down there somewhere,” said 
grandfather. ‘“‘Strong place, too.” 

A strong place, indeed. No person would 
want to venture down over those ragged rocks 
after him, certainly. That afternoon Jud and I 
went round the crag down to the pond. 

Old Hughy Watson, who used to fish and trap 
about there, had a canoe, made from a pine log 
—a “dug-out,” he called it—hitched to an ash 
stump, not far off. Getting into this, we pad- 
died opposite the “fall-off,” to see if we could 
discover the den. The water was very black and 
deep there, and the cliff seemed to overhang the 
pond. The shelf on which the pine grew was 
fully a hundred feet from the water, and the 
tree itself looked like alittle sapling. But on 
getting within ten or a dozen rods of the side, 
we discerned a fissure or hole, a few yards from 
the foot of the pine. 

“That must be the mouth of the den,” said 
Jud, “the place where he goes in. He stays 
there days, and comes out nights to prowl 
about.” 

We had stopped paddling, and while we were 
looking up to the rocks, a large gray creature 
crept out of the hole, and walking cautiously 
along the shelf, sharpened its claws in the trunk 
of the pine, stretched and then crouched down 
mm the sun. ‘i 

We had taken our guns, but it was much too 
far and too high to hit him. 

“Let’s fire, though,” said Jud. Aiming over 
the side of the canoe, we let another dose of shot 
fy at him, and heard it rattle on the rocks. The 
animal jumped up, spit like a cat and crawled 
hastily back into the fissure. 

“Spoiled his nap, anyhpw,” said Jud. 

‘Tell you what we can do, though,” contin- 
ued he, as we paddled back along. “We can 
borrow old Hughy’s bear-trap, and set it at the 
‘op of the crag, at the place where he jumps out 
Of the pine.” 

Hughy was quite willing to lend us his trap, 

he heard what a loss grandfather had met 
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| Jud, peeping over into the abyss. 








with. It was a monstrous great thing, weighed 
seventy or eighty pounds, and the jaws were 
armed with large, sharp teeth, which matched 
together. And the springs were so stiff that 
even Hughy had to use a lever to bend them 
into place when he set it. Putting it on a stout 
pole between us, we tugged it down to the ledge, 
and using the pole for a lever, managed, after a 
great deal of prying, to set it. 

Hunters never chain a trap for a bear. They 
merely “clog” it; that is, they fasten a heavy 
log of green wood to the trap, and so let the 
bear drag it till he is tired. But we chained this 
to the root of a stump, placing it in such a way 
that when the creature jumped from the top of 
the pine to the rocks, he would be likely to 
jump into it. 

“Once let him get his paw in there,” said Jud, 
“and he’ll hate to wait and settle his mutton 
bill.” 

The next morning we ran down in expectation 
of finding a prisoner. But there set the trap, 
just as @e had placed it. It was evident that 
the beast had been out of his den, though, for 
the carcase was nearly all devoured. He had 
dined and gone back. Probably couldn’t see 
any good reason for jumping into the trap as 
long as he could jump over it. 

We now changed the position of the trap, and 
covered it with dry grass, to conceal it from 
sight. 

During the night he finished the mutton, but 
did not condescend to step into the trap. He 
must have taken a long jump aside. 

“T do believe he will outwit us, after all,” said 
“If we could 
only set the trap down there on that shelf, at the 
foot of the tree, he would have to go over it 
then, it’s so narrow there.” 

“Yes; but how are we to get the trap down 
there?” said I. 

“We can let it down with a rope; and hitch 
the rope up here at the top. If he gets into it 
we can draw him up.” 

“It would take a long rope, and a strong one, 
too.” 

“Yes. That one on the old ‘tackle and fall’ 
would do; that’s both long and strong.” 

We got the rope, and looping one end of it 
round the stump, tied the other to the trap all 
set as it was, and easing it over the edge, let it 
slide down the rocks. Butit kept springing. We 
had to‘draw it up and reset it half-a-dozen times. 
Finally, however, we got it safely lodged on the 
shelf near the foot of the pine. 

“Have hard work to jump by that,”’ said Jud. 
“He has to walk pretty cautious along that 
shelf.” 

Fastening the rope securely at the top, we left 
it for night to decide. 

Early the next morning a frightful snarling 
and growling began to be heard—even at ‘the 
house; and running hastily down through the 
pasture, we beheld the upper end of the rope 
convulsed by frantic jerks from below. 

“We have a bite, at last, I guess,” laughed 
Jud. Peering over, we could just see him—a 
great, fierce-looking creature, caught by one 
foot and dangling over the edge of the shelf. 
No wonder he snarled! 

Grandfather followed us down. 

“Draw him up, boys,” said he, after taking a 
look over. ‘We will put the poor brute out of 
his agony as soon as we can. You draw him 
up, and I’ll stand ready to shoot him as soon as 
he is in sight.” 

It was about as much as we could do; but 
tugging hard, we slowly pulled up the rope. 
The growls filled the air, and resounding from 
the rocks, echoed across the pond. He didn’t 
like to come, and was constantly springing and 
jerking. 

Of course we were anxious to have the shoot- 
ing part done before he arrived at the top of the 
cliff. 

“Now be sure to hit him, grandfather,” said 
Jud, “‘because he might chew us up if you 
don’t.” 

“Yes, yes! pull steady!’ 

But while still a few yards from the top, the 
creature caught his claws into a crevice and, 
with a sudden leap upward, showed his wild, 
fierce face over the edge. Seized with a panic, 
we let go the rope, and down he went. Trap 
and beast together falling fifty feet were too 
much for the rope; it snapped. A wild yell rang 
up. We heard the trap clanking and clattering 
down the rocks, and anon a sullen plunge far 
below, and saw the widening ripples chase each 
othér out into the pond. 

Going round and down to the shore, we took 
the canoe and paddled to the spot. The broken 
end of the rope was still floating. Taking hold 
of it, we drew up the trap, and with it the ani- 
mal—drowned, of course. 

Old Hughy pronounced it awolverine. Butit 





wasn’t much like the description of the animal, 
given in the Natural History; in fact, we never 
felt quite sure what it was. 
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MOTHER’S ONE YEAR OLD. 


I call him a cherub—though wentien Se wings, 
And we count just a year from his birth, 
With his two little cheeks, all dimpled with smiles, 
And his two little eyes full of mirth; 
I could laugh all the while at the antics he cuts, 
And begin again soon as I’m done. 
O! a wee little chub 
Is our last little bub! 
He can crow, laugh and kick all at once; 
There’s none can compare 
With the cherub so fair 
That I have in my gallery there. 
Cincinnati Times. 
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A DOCTOR AMONG THE INDIANS. 


It is generally supposed that a knowledge of 
medicine and the possession of medical skill is a 
great advantage to a man who happens to find 
himself among savage tribes. Perhaps the sup- 
position has been found practically correct, but 
not in my experience. 

Let me relate one of my adventures, to show 
the grounds of my skepticism: 

I was very young when I set out on my trav- 
els among the frontier settlements of the West. 
My medical education had been thorough, and 
as it was my purpose to visit some of the Indian 
tribes, I had great confidence that my knowledge 
would be of inestimable value to me in my in- 
tercourse with the savages. To tell the truth, I 
was rather anxious to put myself into practice 
upon the “vile body” of any dirty IndianI could 
find. 

The first experimental journey it was my luck 
to make was with a well-known Indian trader. 
After bidding farewell to civilization, in about 
two days we found ourselves at a Cheyenne vil- 
lage. The trader was known here, in fact, had 
taken his squaw from this tribe. She was with us. 

The chief was lying ill, and the medicine men 
were in full force around him. Their endeavors 
were without effect. Very foolishly, in my zeal, 
LT hinted that I could do something for him; and 
as he told me he had failed to get any sleep for 
several days past, I concluded to give him a dose 
of opium. It was given, and notwithstanding 
the scowls of the medicine men the old man was 
quietly sleeping when we left the village. The 
congratulations of the chicf’s family were very 
warm and encouraging. 

I was decidedly proud of my first success, but 
it was short-lived. We made a journey three 
days farther west, and then began our return 
over the same route. 

All went well with us until we were within 
half a day’s journey of the village where my 
medical exploit had been performed. I was 
just congratulating myself on the good reception 
I should probably receive from the chief, who, I 
hoped, was now on his legs again, when we were 
startled by the sight of an Indian sitting by the 
side of the trail. He was the trader’s brother- 
in-law and awarm friend. I saluted him, of 
course, but I am afraid it was somewhat patron- 
izingly. He returned it with a very peculiar glare 
at me from under his heavy eyebrows. What 
was the matter? The savage seemed sullen and 
disinclined to talk. After a while the trader 
succeeded in unloosing his tongue, and learned 
that he was the bearer of startling tidings. 

It seems that the chief—my patient—had found 
his sound sleep so agreeable that he did not wake 
up again after taking my prescription. This 
looked like murder in the first degree to igno- 
rant savages, especially when their medicine 
men said that the white man’s drugs had done 
the fatal deed. 

And so the tribe were in great excitement. In 
their fury they declared that we came to the vil- 
lage intending to kill the chief. The friendly 
brother-in-law said, consolingly, that he did not 
believe this; but the braves of the tribe did, and 
our scalps were in danger. 

What made the matter rather more formida- 
ble, a rival trader had been at the village a day 
or two before, and on hearing the particulars of 
the chief’s death, had declared, most emphati- 
cally, that my companion was one of the great- 
est rascals living, and had boasted that he would 
kill the chief when the chance came. Besides, he 
never doubted, he said, but that I—the doctor— 
was, if possible, the greater rascal of the two. 

The result was, that the Indian brother-in-law 
had quietly left the village while the warriors 
were drowning their grief by drinking bad whis- 
key. They were then in such a state of madness 
by drink, that he had no doubt they would help 
themselves to our scalps the moment they could 
put their hands upon them. 

For me, the Indian brother-in-law was good 
enough to remark that he didn’t care, any how; 
he hadn’t known me long, and I had never given 
him much; but for the trader, wasn’t he in the 





family? and hadn’t he given him many a blue 


blanket? and didn’t he expect to receive many 
more from him in the future? Ah, he couldn’t 
afford to lose so great atreasure. No. So he 
had dropped ahead to warn him. He had noth- 
ing more to say. 

This was startling as well as embarrassing 
news. For five minutes nobody spoke. Then 
the trader eased his pent-up feelings with a per- 
fect flood of anathemas upon my head, the whole 
medical faculty, and Indians, and Indian chicfs 
universally. After nearly exhausting his breath, 
he felt more like discussing matters quietly. He 
knew Indian character well enough to feel as- 
sured that the fears of the messenger had good 
foundation. There was no chance for escape, 
should we meet the maddened Indians. Soif we 
wished to retain our heads upon our shoulders, 
we better take a back track. 

It was in vain that I told him that the dose of 
opium was not large enough to poison a child. 
The chief had died of disease, or natural decay, 
and the suspicions of the Indians were wholly 
groundless. 

He didn’t doubt that, he said, but what did it 
matter, so long as the drunken heathen believed 
the opposite? 

I was admonished to put as long a distance as 
possible between myself and the avengers. That 
night we travelled long after sundown. The 
trader was afraid to light a fire, so we slept with- 
out, and at dawn were off again. It was not un- 
til we supposed ourselves safely out of the In- 
dians’ reach, that we made a lengthened halt, 
to recruit our animals. 

On the third day at this halt, the trader’s 
squaw, whom he had left at the village to await 
his return, overtook us. She had a hint from 
her brother, and had stolen off in the night. By 
travelling continuously she had reached our 
camp, and evidently thought her husband would 
not venture to visit the village again, and would 
also find it convenient to forget that he had an 
Indian wife. 

She was in very bad humor. I’m afraid she 
abused us unmercifully, for she commenced jab- 
bering furiously in her outlandish tongue, long 
before she arrived incamp. From the general 
appearance of her husband, I have no good rea- 
son to suppose that he was supremely delighted 
by her arrival. At any rate, he vented an amount 
of abuse on my poor head, that ought to have 
lasted him a lifetime. 

On the afternoon of the next day we arrived 
at another trading post. It happened to bea 
fortunate arrival for the trader, for he sold his 
furs at an advance, which somewhat consoled 
him for his misfortune. It was, however, as he 
told me afterwards, a long time before he dared 
again visit the fatal Indian village—indeed, not 
until I was out of the country. 

Then the rascal wiggled out of the scrape by 
laying the whole blame of the chief’s death upon 
me. He boldly told a whole council of savages, 
that, with the most diabolical intentions, I had 
poisoned the chief, and if he had not interfered, 
I should have drugged to death the whole tribe. 

Since this adventure I have not tried medical 
practice among Indians. That experience was 
enough. 

For the Companion. 
SHE KNEW WHY. 

“Marry him? Lizzie Reynolds marry him?” 
exclaimed a chorus of voices. 

“Yes,’”’ was the answer, in a sweet voice, as a 
fine-looking young girl appeared at the door, in 
a pretty walking-dress; “Lizzie Reynolds will 
marry him! And Ill tell you why, girls,” she 
continued, placing her parasol on the piano, and 
untying the strings of her mite of a bonnet. “TI 
always try to have a reason for what I do, which 
you will all say is right and proper. I know Ed 
is often laughed at—I’ve laughed at him myself, 
many a time, and shall laugh at him again, I’ve 
no doubt. 

“T know he twists himself almost double when 
he is introduced to strangers, and blushes like a 
school-girl”—she paused a moment and then 
added—“‘I forgot that school-girls are not ex- 
pected to blush, now-a-days. Besides, Edward 
isn’t called handsome, though of course I’ve 
my own private opinion about his forehead, and 
his eyes, and his mouth. He isn’t popular, 
cither, and I’m rather glad of it; hope he never 
will be, because I’m naturally jealous. He’s so 
awkward at the piano, too, I suppose you will 
say, and makes up such faces when he sings! 
Yes, but who plays as well? Who can draw 
tears, as he can, with his sweet voice? You may 
laugh at my choice, but I know why I like him. 

“In the first place, I never heard him say one 
disrespectful word ofa woman. Now you know, 
girls, that most men don’t think us of much ac- 
count. You know there’s hardly a newspaper, 
good, bad, or indifferent, poetical or political, 








daily or weekly, large or little, but what has 
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some fling at the women. That’s good quality 
number one. 

“In the next place, he’s a modest man, one 
who hates a low allusion, and who never, in all 
his life, used a double entendre, and never will, 
because his innate delicacy shrinks from vulgar- 
ity of any kind. That’s good quality number 
two. 

“Then, girls, did you ever see how he treats 
his mother? All the time looking out for her 
comfort, anxious that she should be pleased and 
happy. Idon’t wonder she says, sometimes, ‘I 
don’t believe there’s another boy like my Edward 
in the world.’ That’s good quality number 
three. 

“And I’ve something still to tell you. He 
never smoked a cigar in his life, and, perhaps, 
don’t know a pig of tobacco from a four-legged 
pig. I never feel obliged to make up awful faces 
—inside—as he bends over me at the piano, or 
sits chatting with me. I never have to choke 
down my aversion to a cigar, with an ‘O, it isn’t 
very disagreeable;’ I never have to wonder if he 
has been in some bar-room to get that smell of 
intolerable, indescribable vileness, that some 
gentlemen have in their coats. That’s good qual- 
ity number four. 

“In the next place, he’s a religious man, not 
a merely go-to-meeting professor, but one who 
is never afraid to speak of his religion, and 
doesn’t know enough to sneer at the old-fash- 
ioned Bible. 

“You may laugh to hear a gay girl like me 
talk in this manner, but in these times wives 
may well tremble, when their husbands have no 
fixed religious principles; and, for my part, I 
mean to follow his example, and find a friend 
who will stand by me when the day of trouble 
comes. 

“Giddy as I have seemed, I always knew, and 
felt, and honored the presence of truth. Ed is 
not polished in the usual acceptance of the term. 
He wears no moustache, and I have seen him 
when he had forgotten to black his boots. I 
have seen him shrink from notice and seek the 
farthest corner of the room, when I knew and 
others knew that he had more genius, more 
knowledge, more mind than any other person 
present; and then, when he has been dragged 
into notice, my heart has ached and my cheek 
burned for his awkwardness. 

“But Lam sure those who know him best, re- 
spect and love him most, and I ask you, if the 
qualifications I have named are not sufficient to 
overbalance his small defects of manner? I 
think so;’’ and, with a beautiful blush on her 
cheek, she glanced round timidly, but at the 
same time triumphantly. 

I think so too. Do not you, reader? 


ALMA. 
+e — 


LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 
From a Correspondent. 
The United States Treasury. 

Yesterday I held in my hand the enormous 
sum of four million five hundred thousand dol- 
lars. It wasn’t heavy at all. I think I could 
have carried it a mile or two, and not have felt 
the inconvenience. 

It was in one of the great vaults of the Treas- 
ury of the United States. Doesn’t that sound 
large? We had been waiting some days, cousin 
and I, for the leisure of a gentleman who has a 
good deal to do with treasures vast and valua- 
ble, and at last the time came when we found 
ourselves on the marble steps, under the cool 
shadows of the mighty columns and the wide 
portico, looking at the fountain that flashed into 
the basin with a musical babble all its own. 

On each hand, as one stands facing Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, the ground is covered with choice 
flowers, so that the employees have 


Gardens to right of them, 

Gardens to left of them, 

Gardens in front of them, 
All the day blooming. 


The grounds of the White House join those of | 
the Treasury, and the view far to the left and | 


looking up and down the great avenue is su- 
perb 

“The Treasury shall be here!’’ 
drew Jackson struck his cane— 


And old An- 
probably a hick- 
ory one—on the spot where the building now 
stands. 

So said Mr. B., as we stood there, in reply to 
a question by Cousin Clara. “You see a lot of 
old gentlemen, then occupying the highest posi- 
tions under government, were looking about for 
a site, and I suppose they had got somewhat 
tired, and wanted to get back to the White House 


to dinner, so just there and then, old Mr. Jack- 


son, in his determined manner, settled it.” 
“How queer to think they are all gone!” said 
Cousin Clara, as we went up the steps. 


“That the gold-room?” cried she, as we en- | 


tered the splendid cash-room; “why, I had an 
idea the walls were covered with gilding.” 


I didn’t say what my idea was, but I hadn’t | 
looked for just what-I did see. I wonder if Ican | 
describe it? I should like to, for in all the world | 
there is not, probably, a banking-room so unique 
and beautiful. 

I should think it nearly a hundred feet long 
and forty feet wide. A counter extends its whole 
length, at which clerks are forever manipulating 
gold, and silver, and currency. 

The walls are of solid marble, base, moulding, 
styles, panels and all. 

“QO,” said Cousin Clara, looking at the great 
panels, “this is Sienna marble, the most beau- 
tiful in the world, I think! What lovely colors, 
let in like fine mosaics! and this long vein of 
clouded yellow looks like a river flowing through 
the banks of rocks and pebbles on either side.” 

“The base is black Vermont marble,” said Mr. 
B., “and the mouldings are of the purest Italian, 
white veined.” 

The ceiling, which is very lofty, is white and 
gold; the floor, black and white murble, in dia- 
mond pattern; the effect of the whole is rich and 
beautiful beyond comparison. 

“J wonder how much gold there is here?” 
queried Cousin Clara. 

“They shovelled up six tons of California gold 
only yesterday,” said Mr. B. “You could hear 
them at work like coal heavers.”’ 

“Six tons of gold! And how much money will 
that make?” 

“Q, about six millions!” 

“Ts that all?” laughed Cousin Clara, with a 
grimace. 

“Would you like to see Jeff Davis’ gold?” 
asked a messenger. 

“Yes, he banks here,” said Mr. B., as we fol- 
lowed the man along behind the counters to a 
mighty door, that swung ponderously open, and 
behold, we were in the gold safe. The gas was 
turned up, for these are the dark as well as the 
rich places of the earth, and lo and behold, as 
the inner doors were opened, bags upon bags of 

olid yellow metal, the like of which these eyes 
never gazed on before! 

“But what do you mean by Jeff Davis’ gold?” 
asked Clara. 

“Tt was captured from him,” said Mr. B. “It 
was United States money, and as he had no right 
to it, we quictly took it from him, and here it is 
—one hundred thousand dollars in gold.”’ 

Clara and I jingled the money, and let it slip 
through our fingers; great, hard, yellow ttn and 
twenty dollar gold pieces. How tempting and 
comfortable they looked! 

“Perhaps you would like to lift this bag,” said 
the messenger. It seemed a very small affair to 
lift, but it required my utmost strength to do so. 
He opened other doors; everywhere the shelves 
were lined with bags upon bags of gold, lying 
in heaps one upon another. 

“QO dear!’ sighed Clara, as we went out, “I 
wouldn’t ask for more than one of those queer, 
heavy little bags.” 

“You mean with the money in it,’’ said Mr. 
B. “Now we'll go up stairs.” 

Steps of granite, balusters of bronze, pillars 
gold and white, floor tesselated marble, and on 
all sides the rooms of chief clerks and comptrol- 
lers, furnished like splendid private parlors, with 
the richest of Brussels carpets, the finest screens, 
the most comfortable desks and chairs, the most 
cosy, movable shelves. 

And now we entered where all was light, agrea- 
ble and full of interest. At a large table in the 
centre of the Register of the Treasury’s room sat 
several ladies counting currency. Others were 
sorting out bank bills, others clipping off the 
margins. The bills, before being signed, are 
made up in packages, and put in a sort of paper 
half-envelope, on which the name of the lady 
who has counted them is written, with the num- 
ber of notes, and the amount of money in each 
package. The utmost care is required in the 
counting, and the bills go through several ex- 
aminations before they are finally endorsed as 
correct. 

Clara and [handled and admired these bun- 
dles to our heart’s content. We inspected notes 
all the way up from one dollar bills to one thou- 
sand dollar bills, and the latter were by far the 


” 








most beautiful. 
banks of the United States represented, and the 
engravings on their backs were as perfect as the 
art will admit of. Some of them were gems. 
| “Washington resigning his office as President,” 
the “Baptism of Pocahontas,” and the “Landing 
| of the Pilgrims,’’ were among the most beauti- 
| ful. 
No pains are spared in the manufacture of this 
eurreney, and Twas told that the finest paper 
Was most easily counterfeited. 


“O what beauties they are!”’ exclaimed Cousin } 


| Clara, as she passed her hand over the smiling 
face on a fifty dollar note; “I should just like to 


In the currency we saw all the | 


| milk, every thing eatable that the place afforded. 





stay here and work in them.” 


oll 


AUG, 24, 1871, 





COMPANION. 





A sweet-faced girl, with a perfect shower of 
golden hair falling over her shoulders, looked at 
Clara, sighed and shook her head. 


“Isn’t it perfectly delightful here?” asked 
Clara. 


“One gets such headaches, counting, 
reply. 

“Well, I don’t fancy headaches,” said Clara, 
thoughtlessly; “but if one has to work, it seems 
less disagreeable among such heaps and piles of 
money.” 

The young lady looked as if she thought it 
was too much like the old song,— 


, 


’ was the 


“Water, water all around, 
And not a drop to drink.” 


“Money, money on every side, 
And nota dollar your own.” 

And so we passed desks, where great sheets of 
currency laid—passed other desks where men 
were counting with rapid fingers—others where, 
in mighty ledgers, clerks were busily writing 
about banks and packages, and everywhere it | 
was money, money, money; nothing bujgponey. 

Every day this same labor is going on. I ean | 
hardly realize it. Every day that same machi- | 
nery is at work, counting, stamping, signing and 
sending these millions of dollars all over the 
country. ALICE. 

Washington, July 10, 1871. 

——__ — +o 
ONE OR TWO WEEKS IN MOROCCO. 

Morocco has an unenviable name for its form- 
er lawlessness and piracies,—it has been a true 
oriental outlaw. Not much can be said for the 
present races who occupy its territory. The cli- 
mate of Africa does not seem favorable to the 
culture of the amiable graces; and the quick 
temper, the fierce passions, the unrestrained de- 
sires, the low moral natt.rcs of the people are 
the same to-day as they were hundreds of years 
ago. 





A MOOR’S FACE. 


I spent the spring of last year in Tangier, a 
Moroccan seaport near the entrance of the Strait 
of Gibraltar. From this town I took a trip into 
the interior, securing 1 Moorish guide who was 
acquainted with every track and mountain pass 
in the province. 

We struck at once into the hilly country to the 
east of the Bay of Tanvicr, passed land cultivat- 
ed with wheat or flax, and occasionally a small 
mud cottage, with its palmetto-leaf thatch, and 
at three in the afternoon reached Angera, the vil- 
lage where we were to stop for the night. 

A legion of dogs barked at us as we approached, 
and the place was alive with men armed with 
clumsy flint and steel guns, who watched our ar- 
rival. The Lieutenant-Governor of the village 
was found by the guide, and came out to meet 
us. He was cordial and friendly, and placed his 
house at my disposal. The houses were low 
mud huts, roofed with palmetto leaves. 

As we passed the huts the women peeped 
through the small door-ways, but bobbed their 
heads back the moment I took a sly glance in 
return. Boys, with their heads shaved, followed 
us in procession to the hut we were to occupy. 

There was no window in the hut. The only 
opening that admitted light was the small door- 
way. This was closed by a rough wooden door, 
fastened by a clumsy wooden lock. The floor | 
was bare earth. On it a few rough mats were | 
placed. There was no furniture of any kind. 

The people soon came, bringing fowls, eggs, 


My rug served for a bed, but the vermin swarmed, 
and there was little sleep for me that night. 


| less fatal. 


The men looked rugged andhardy. The wom. 
en bring large quantities of fruit, vegetables 
poultry and eggs from the neighboring country 
to the market. They were dressed in gay clothes 
their thick black hair ornamented with festoons 
of shells and silver coins. 

But Tetuan was the most oriental city that we 
visited. We reached it on the following day, 
and remained there a week ormore. As I passed 
through the gates the voice of the muezzin from 
the gallery of each minaret called the faithful to 
prayer. Through narrow streets crowded with 
mules and asses, we made our way into the great 
sok or market place. 


MOORISH WARRIOR, 


Here all was bustle and confusion. Country 
people loaded their mules. Riff men, with bare, 
shaven heads, with the exception of a single 
lock of hair on one side, and armed with any 
number of murderous weapons, were carrying 
about jars of honey for sale. Water-sellers, with 
goat-skins filled with water and flung over their 
shoulders, tinkled small bells to attract attention. 
Women, with features - carefully -hidden, and 
wearing hats of enormous size, were trying to 
sell their stocks of wares. There were Jewish 
auctioneers bawling at the top of their voices. 
Every man and woman of them gesticulated as 
thouzh heaven and earth depended upon the is- 
sue of what he or she was saying. 

Outside the city orange trees grow with great 
luxuriance. They were laden with rich, ripe, 
golden fruit, that would make any boy’s mouth 
water, and from the white orange blossoms came 
an almost overpowering perfume. The well- 
watered ground was fairly carpeted with violets, 
ferns and a yellow oxalis. 

The pacha of the city showed us some atten- 
tion, took me over his garden and residence, and 
turned out his guard in my honor. 

On the whole I was gratified with my trip, 
especially with my visit to Tetuan. Moorish 
life in Tangier is squallid and poverty-stricken. 
In Tetuan the people have an appearance of en- 
ergy, and show something of the spirit that 
formerly made the Moors a power among the 
nations. 

—_———_—__ +o ---- 
SMALL POX. 


This disgusting and fatal disease shows itself 
almost yearly in many of our large cities, and 
oceasionally in the larger inland towns. But 4 
comparatively small number of people, however, 
are attacked by it. When it appears, the news- 
papers, of course, make an outcry, and as every 
body dreads the contagion, every body is willing 
enough to believe that its prevalence is very 
much greater than facts will justify. 

Statistics prove conclusively that since vacci- 
nation has been practised, the number of cases 
of small pox has. not only greatly decreased, 
but its virulence is modified, and its attacks are 
It is about seventy years since vacci- 
nation was introduced. For the fifty years end- 
ing with 1800, the fatality from small pox in 
England was ninety-six in every one thousand 
deaths. For the fifty years ending 1850, or after 
vaccination was more generally submitted to, 
the fatality from small pox in the same country 
was only thirty-five out of every one thousand 
deaths—showing a decrease of almost two-thirds. 
The actual gain is sixty-one out ef ninety-six. 

It is also a fact that in all countries where vac 
cination is compulsory,—that is, in which gov 
ernment obliges every person to be vaccinated, 
—the number of deaths from small pox is very 
few. In some such countries only two deaths 





The next day our route lay over a hilly coun- 
try, through the most picturesque and romantic 
scenery. For miles the road was along deep ra- 
vines, watered by a rapid river, the banks of | 
which were fringed with oleander trees. 

The evening gun was just firing as 1 entered 
the gates of the fortress of Ceuta. This is the | 
cleanest of Spanish cities. Its whole aspect is | 
gay and cheerful. The streets are paved in col- | 
ors of black, white and red tesserx. 


| by small pox occur during some years in every 
|one thousand deaths, and the highest rate of 
| mortality from this disease was but little above 


eight in every one thousand deaths. 
Vaccination was not compulsory in England 
in the years 1800—1850, or the decrease there it 
the number of deaths from small pox would 
have been more than is above stated. 
Less than one hundred years ago small pox 
raged with terribly fatal effects, in many cout 
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tries where now its appearance is almost excep- 
tional. This favorable change shows the effica- 
cy of vaccination. The question as to whether 
other diseases are transmitted by it from one 
patient to another is an open one. No satisfac- 
tory conclusions have been reached by the phy- 
sicians. 

One thing is certain; there are few diseases so 
disgusting and fatal as small pox, and as most 
physicians have rarely, if ever, seen a patient 
who it was possible might have been injured by 
yaceination, people are very foolish who allow 
an almost imaginary risk to leave them exposed 
to the attacks of a festering, loathsome, danger- 


ous contagion. 
— 2——— 


“INTERVIEWING.” 

Every age has its peculiar political and party 
terms, most of which never pass into history. 
Afew of these terms,—such as Whig and Tory, 
Democrat and Republican, —survive, because 
they represent great ideas, and in a certain 
sense, great events; but the larger number have 
short lives and then are forgotten. 

One of the words belonging to the politics of 
today is interviewing. Just now one rarely 
opens & newspaper without learning from it that 
Mr. Politician or Mrs. Woman’s Rights, has 
been interviewed. Then follows a long account 
of what the gentleman, or the lady, as the case 
may be, said on this, or that, or the other public 
question, the most of the interview being de- 
yoted to political matters. 

The manner of accomplishing an “interview” 
is this: 

Circumstances having made the Honorable 
Peter Seekoftice prominent among the political 
candidates of Simpletown, the editor of the Sim- 
pletown Inquirer details one of his reporters to 
wait upon the Honorable Peter, and obtain his 
opinions on ail subjects, from the fall of Paris 
to the rise in the price of poultry. 

The interviewer hastens to the Revere Tavern, 
where Mr. Seekoffice is stopping, and some- 
times, at least, finds that gentleman balancing 
his chair on two of its legs, with his feet com- 
fortably resting upon the mantel-piece, and sol- 
acing himself with refreshing drinks. 

The man of the press is announced, explains 
his “mission,’’ and as Mr. Seekoffice has possi- 
bly arrived in town for the express purpose of 
being “pumped,” the pump is prepared at once 
to respond to the demand. 

All that is said is taken down in short hand 
by the reporter, and the long-suffering readers 
of the Inquirer, find the next day its columns 
largely filled with the egotisms of Mr. Seekoffice, 
that may be delightful to him, but are very often 
valueless to any one else. 

Simple people are surprised that some of our 
public men, who command a degree of respect, 
should submit to be interviewed, as the supposi- 
tion is that they are innocent victims to impu- 
dent newsmongers. But simple people forget 
that notoriety is a grand element of political 
success, and to be interviewed, is one way, and 
avery direct one, too, of keeping a man’s name 
before the public. 

Politics are full of all sorts of tricks—some of 
them very vain, and some of them very dark 
—and an interview, whether arranged before- 
hand, or entirely unsolicited, is a harmless thing 
incomparison with what is done sometimes by 
eminent politicians. 

————_+or—____—-——_— 
CHASED. 

A traveller in Palestine, writing to the Chris- 
tian Radical, saw Bethlehem, and was interest- 
el, but experienced a different feeling as he left 
its streets : 

“We were sure, in attempting our flight 
through its Streets and from its gates, that we 
had seen the most importunate beggars on earth. 
They hemmed us in at times on all sides. 

“‘Hadji, Hadji, backsheesh, backsheesh,’ filled 
the air. 

“They caught hold of our bridles; they clung 
to the stirrups; they cried, they begged, they 
Swore—so it seemed; but as it was in Arabic I 
Will not insist upon it. We at last became 
Somewhat disentangled and put whips to our 
horses. I am sure some of these beggars ran 
after us the distance of two miles before they 
gave up the chase.” : 

_ +O? 
RED CLOUD IN DISGRACE. 

Two or three years ago Red Cloud was one of 
the Most famous Indian chiefs. But his visit to 
Washington, in which he saw the irresistible 
Power of the whites, and the folly of Indian 
Wars, has lost him popularity and influénce: 

Ba now rcs fee ee ae ana, Sig 
, t . setting Tom 
rm 8 maxim: “If you have your hand full of 


Open only one finger at a time,’ Red 
rand, when he returned from visiting the Great 


stories of what he had scen and heard among | 
the ‘‘pale faces.” 

Instead of overcoming them, these stories | 
stimulated their natural skepticism, and they | 
affirmed that as the white people had put bad | 
medicine into Red Cloud’s eyes whereby he saw | 
every thing and any thing that pleased them, 
therefore he could no longer be chief of the | 
Sioux. : 

Red Cloud is not the only leader who has suf- 
fered political decapitation because he was too 
frank in telling his followers unpopular truths. 


TAD LINCOLN. 

“Tad Lincoln,” who has recently died, was a 
great comfort to his father in the cares and wea- 
riness of public life. He was a spoiled child, but 
won universal love by his brightness and cheer- 
ful spirit. His father’s death sobered him, and 
he promised to become a noble man. His pre- 





mature death has recalled pleasent memories of | 


his life, and John Hay, private secretary to the 
President, gives the following sketch of him: 


He was so full of life and vigor, so bubbling 
over with health and high spirits, that he kept 
the house alive with his pranks and his fantas- 
tic enterprises. Afler the death of his brother 
Willie, a prematurely serious and studious child, 
and on the departure of Robert for college, he 
installed himself as the absolute tyrant of the 
Executive Mansion. 

He was idolized by both his father and his 
mother, petted and indulged by his teachers, and 
fuwned upon and caressed by that noisome horde 
of office-seekers which infested the ante-rooms of 
the White House. 

He had avery bad opinion of books and no 
opinion of discipline, and thought very little of 
any tutor who would not assist him in yoking 
his kids to the chair or in driving his dogs tan- 
dem over the south lawn. 

Early in the morning you could hear his shrill 
pipe resounding through the dreary corridors of 
the Executive residence. The day passed in a 
rapid succession of plots and commotions, and 
when the President laid down his weary pen 
toward midnight, he generally found his infant 
goblin asleep under his table, or roasting his 
curly head by the open fire-place; and the tall 
chief would pick up the child and trudge off to 
bed with the drowsy little burden on his shoul- 
der, stooping under the doors and dodging the 
chandeliers. 

The President took infinite comfort in the 
child’s rnde health, fresh fun and uncontrolla- 
ble boisterousness. 

It was evident that with all his insubordina- 
tion and reckless mischief the spoiled child was 
at heart of a truthful and generous nature. He 
treated flatterers and office-seekers with a curi- 
ous coginess and contempt, but he often es- 
poused the cause of some poor widow or tatter 
soldier, whom he found waiting in the ante-rooms, 
and it was most amusing to see the hearty little 
fellow dragging his proteges into the Executive 
presence, ordering ushers out of the way, and 
demanding immediate action from headquarters. 


——_—_+o>—__—_———_ 
BATTLE OF THE FROGS. 

One might imagine that toads and frogs 
would be good friends; but they seem to have 
as hard battles as any between nations of men. 
The New York Post says: 


A citizen of Lynn, Mass., witnessed a singular 
contest between toads and frogs, while walking 
on the shores of a pond, a few mornings ago, 
and describes it: Around the margin of the 
pond, in the water, there was a large collection 
of common toads; close beside them was an 
equally large collection of bull-frogs, and a bat- 
tle between the two wasin progress. The frogs, 
being the most powerful, were busily engaved in 
drowning the toads. One or more frogs would 
seize a toad and hold his head under water until 
he was drowned. Sometimes a frog would find 
that he was over-matched, and then he would 
utter a peculiar sound, when one or more of his 
comrades would come to his aid, and the toad 
was sure to go under. This battle continued for 
several minutes, until the toads were completely 
destroyed, when the frogs joined in one tri- 
umphal croak, as though they had achieved a 
victory over mortal enemies. 

—— +8 
THOMAS CARLYLE’S MOTHER. 

The great Scotch writer had a noble mother, 
from whom he inherited many mental traits. 
Rev. Mr. Wylie tells the following story of her 
thoughtful love for her boy after he had be- 
come famous: 

Before setting out for Berlin to make certain 
inquiries in connection with his “Life of Fred- 
erick the Great,” he went down to spend a few 
days with his mother in the old house at home. 
On the morning when he was to take his depart- 
ure for the South, a crowd of old friends were 
assembled on the railway platform at Eccle- 
fechan to see him off—schoolfellows and trusty 
allies of the bygone years, with whom he had 


“Paidl’d in the burn, 
And pu’d the gowans fine.” 


On entering the railway office, putting his 
hands into his coat-pocket, he discovered there 
something bulky, of the presence of which he 


did not seem to have been aware. 


Opening the mysterious parcel, he saw that it 
contained some nice home-made Dumfriesshire 
bannocks, which his fond old mother—just as 
when he was a little boy at school—had stowed 


away (this time surreptitiously) in the pocket. 


This discovery was too much for him—simple 
as the circumstance was, it moved him tly, 





t at Washington, told his peowle wonderful 





carried him back over the years to 


ays of 





“Auld lang syne,” and when his friends gath- 
ered round him to grasp his hand and say good- 
by, his eyes were suffused with manly tears.” 


42> 
+o 


SEEING THE SUN AT MIDNIGHT. 
Of several recent descriptions of that thrilling 
sight, ‘‘a midnight sun,” this is onc of the finest. 
It is from a letter dated at Hammerfest, Nor- 
way, July 12th, written to the Evangelist. The 





WH ITE’S 
SPECIALTY 


~—FOR— 


DYSPEPSIA. 


This is not a new preparation to be tried and found want- 
ing. It has been prescribed daily for many years in the 





writer, Rev. Dr. Daniel March, says: 


It is midnight by my watch, midnight by the 
watches of my travelling companions, midnight 
by the ship’s chronometer, midnight by our 
reckoning of time on our ship’s voyage, and yet 
the sun is shining directly in the north, full- 
orbed and as light as when within an hour of 
setting in a clear sky in America. 
I look down a beautiful fiord, between two 
walls of dark mountains and a calm, brizht sea, 
| andin the utmost limit of the viewis the great orb 
| of day pouring a flood of golden light upon the 
water, kindling the fleeing clouds above him 
with all the hues of the rainbow, crowning the 
dark ridges of the mountains with rosy tints, 
and covering the whole face of land and sea with 
| a calm, sacred, awful beauty, such as I have 
| never beheld in any other region of the earth. 
It seems as if I had climbed so high up the 
ridge of the round world that I could see over 
into the secret chambers where the king of day 
retires to his golden rest. I feel almost afraid 
to look at the awful monarch while he is put- 
ting on his robes of brightness and preparing to 
go forth and shine upon the subject world. It 
seems as if I had intruded with rude and im- 
pertinent curiosity into the secret place of the 
light, and that he might punish the intrusion 
by smiting me with blindness. Never could this 
strange sight of the midnight sun be seen to 
greater advantage. . 
The ship entered this beautiful fiord just in 
time to give us the best possible position for be- 
holding the two things which once seen are nev- 
er to be forgotten—the sun at midnight, and the 
sun directly in the north. 
ter 
DR. WATTS IN COURT. 

Dr. Watts is better authority in the pulpit 
than at the bar, but he was once quoted gravely 
in court as giving a medical decision in his 
rhymes: 
When Ezekiel Webster (Daniel’s brother) was 
in full practice at the bar he was employed to 
defend the will of Roger Perkins, of Hopkinton. 
The physician made affidavit that the testator 
was struck with death when he signed his will. 
Mr. Webster subjected his testimony to a most 
searching examination, showing, by quoting 
medical authorities, that doctors disagree as to 
the precise moment when a dying man is struck 
with death; some affirming that itis at the com- 
mencement of the fatal disease, others at its cli- 
max; and others still affirm that we begin to die 
as soon as we are born. : 
“T should like to know,” said Mr. Sullivan, 
the opposing counsel, ‘what doctor maintains 
that theory?” 

“Dr. Watts,” said Mr. Webster, with great 
gravity: 
“<The moment we begin to live 

We all begin to die.’” 





THE CURFEW. 

Many of our readers know that the nine o’clock 
bell at night, so common in many cities, is an 
English custom, begun under William the Con- 
queror, and called the curfew bell, from French 
words, meaning to cover the fire. It was rung 
as a signal to all his subjects to put out their 
fires. A fecent critic doubts if it was intended 
as a despotic act. He says: 


I think sharper historical research throws great 
doubt whether this was a despotic act. The eight 
o’clock hour was precisely our midnight, and of 
course no unreasonable hour for making the 
fires secure. It is positively affirmed that the 
curfew law did not require the extinguishing of 
all fire, but that it should be covered with turf 
or slow-burning coal. The ground of this requi- 
sition, and certainly the only natural one, it is | 
believed, was the prudent desire of the King to 
secure greater safety of the wooden-built cities 
from exposure to general conflagration,—a dan- 
ger of no slight character, as may be seen from 
the great fire in London, Sept. 2, 1666. 


IRREVERENCE TO KINGS. 
The late Mr. Thackeray shocked many of his 
English admirers by his lectures on the four 
Georges of England, in which he treated kings 
with no more reverence or charity than Common 
men. But his sharp safire was hardly equal to 
the sarcasm of the following epigram : 
“George the First was reckoned vile; 
Viler George the Second; 
And what mortal ever heard 
Any good of George the Third? 
When from earth the Fourth descended, 
God be praised, the Georges ended !’’ 


—_—__+o+—___—_. 


A DRUG CLERK, in Newark, recently put up a 
prescription for a young lady friend of a dose of 
castor oil. She innocently i yee how it could 
be taken without tasting. e promised to ex- 
plain to her, and in the meantime proposed to 
drink a glass of soda water with her. When she 
had finished, he said, ‘“My friend, you have 
taken your oil and did not know it.” 

The young lady was very much distressed and 
cried, “O dear, it wasn’t for myself I wanted the 





in its most obstinate form. 
from the first use, anda permanent cure effected when 
properly continued. 





practice of an eminent physician, wiih unparalleled suc- 
cess. It is Not expected or intended to cure all the dis- 
eases to which the human family is subject, but is war- 
ranted to cure 
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OUR IMPROVED 
NEW AND USEFUL INVENTION. 





Church’s Patent Machine-Filled 
Shuttle-Bobbin, 
FOR SEWING MACHINES. 


This new article of manufacture is a complete Wood Bob- 
bin filled with thread ready tor the Shuttle, and has the 
following advantages over the ordinary wound iron bob- 
bin: Ist. The time consumed and the vexation expe- 
rienced by the operator in filling the iron bobbin by hand 
isallsaved. 2d. Being evenly wound by machinery a per- 
fect tension is secured and a more nage we stitch produced. 
This improved bobbin is endorsed by the Singer, Florence 
and other leading Sewing Machine companies. We are 
now ready to furnish them for the following Machines :— 
Singer, Florence, Weed F. F., Elias and A. B. Howe, 
Sample package $200 yards of best six-cord thread, mailed 
post-yei4 on receipt of $100. Address 
ERRICK THREAD CO., Holyoke, Mass. 

In ordering always state style of Machine, 33—cowl3t 


VICK’S 
Illustrated Catalogue 
oF 
HYACINTHS, TULIPS, LILIES, 
And other 


Hardy Bulbs for, Fall Planting, 


Is now published, and will be sent FREE to all who apply. 
ddress, 
; JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. ¥. 


‘\XTRACT FROM SPEECH OF HON. ELI- 
4 zur Wright, before the Insurance Committec, 
State House, Boston, March 29, 1871. “The most equita- 
ble mutual policy or company is one which pays No DIVI- 
DEND, but PAYS THER POLICY when the accumulations 
from the premiums amount to the sum insured." 
The National Life Insurance Company, of Vermont, (or- 
ganized in 1850) is the only Company that issues such a 
policy. 
Boston Branch Office, 96 Washington Street, 
JAMES T. PHELPS, Gen'l Agent. 
Agents Wanted. 32—4t 
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“UNCLE SAM’S FAVORITE CHILD.” 


THE ELGIN WATCH. 


The Elgin Illustrated Almanac for 1871, or the Illustrat- 
ed Article on “Ancient and Modern Time-Keepers,” by 
A. D. Richardson, sent free upon application to National 
(Elgin) Watch Company, 127 and 129 Lake Street, Chicago, 
or No. 1 Maiden Lane, New York. 3l—tf 





Agents! Read This! 
TE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of 
#30 per week and expenses, or allow a large 

commission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions, 
13—6m Address M.W AGNER & oC »., Marshall, Mich, 


SONGS The Popular Book of To- 
OF day. For all our Sunday 
Schools. 
SA LVATION. T. KE. PERKINS, 


By T. E. PERKINS Publisher, 
143 Eighth Street, 


32—tf New York. 


AND 


Rev. ALFRED TAYLOR. 





Dighton Furnace Company, 
Manufacturers of the Celebrated WEBSTER HOT 
AIR FURNACE, for heating Churches, Halls, Dwell- 
ings, &c. Stoves, Ranges, Hollow Ware and Sinks, 





oil; it was for my mother!’ 


t 
— Iron Pipe, for Steam, Gas and Water. 
37—ly 96 and 98 NorTH STREET, Boston. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


AUG. 81, 1871, 








For the Companion. 


THE DUCK’S EGG. 
Little Alice was ten years old, 
Cheeks like roses, and hair like gold, 
And very pretty, as I am told. 


Quictly looking about, one day, 
She found a duck’s egg under the hay, 
And carried it to the barn to play. 


“Old Speckle’s as stupid as any thing; 
I'll put the duck’s egg under her wing,”’ 
Said little Alice, “and then she’ll sing.” 


So she left the duck’s egg under the hen, 
Whose eggs already numbered ten, 

Till two weeks speedily passed—and then— 
One day little Alice saw a brood 

Of yellow chickens run under the wood, 

And waited with patience, as little girls should, 


Till they all came out. ‘““Where’s Speckle?” she cried. 


“You'll find her down by the river’s side,’’ 
Said Bob, “a running down with the tide.” 


And sure enough, she was clucking quick, 
Like a frightened parent after her chick, 
For the little duckling was swimming the crick. 


“O dear,”’ said Alice, “I hadn’t thought 
That a duck’s egg never can be taught 
To grow to a chicken, as it ought.’”’ 
ALICE ROBBINS. 
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JOHN ELIOT’S PRAYERS. 


Among the many remarkable incidents record- 


ed by Cotton Mather in his “History of New Eng- 


land,” the following circumstances in the life of 


John Eliot, the apostle to the Indians, are worthy 
of remembrance: 

There were many manifestations in Eliot’s life 
of the gifts of foresight and prophecy. And as 
some persons of delicate constitution will fore- 
bode the changes of the weather, so Eliot often 
had strange forebodings of things that were to 
come. “I have been astonished,” says Mather, 
“at some of his predictions, both of more per- 
sonal and of more general applications, which 
were followed with exact accomplishments. 
If he said of any affair, ‘I cannot bless it,’ it was 
a& worse omen than the most inauspicious pres- 
ages in the world. But sometimes, after he 
had been with God in prayer about a thing, I 
used to expect it to be successful, if he said, ‘I 
have set a mark upon it. It will do well.’ 

“T shall never forget that when England and 
Holland were plunged into the unhappy war, 
which the most sensible Protestants everywhere 
had the most sorrowful apprehensions of, Eliot, 


being privately asked in the height and heat of 


the war, what news we might look for next, an- 


swered, to the surprise of the inquirer, ‘Our 
next news will be a peace between the two Prot- 
God knows I have prayed for it 
every day; and I am verily persuaded we shall 


estant nations 


hear of it speedily.’ And it came to pass accord- 
ingly. 


“The numerous, singular and surprising in- 
stances of answers to his prayers, were such that 
in our distresses we still repaired unto him, un- 
der that encouragement, ‘He is a prophet, and 


he shall pray for thee, and thou shalt live.’ 


“T shall single out but one from the many that 


might be mentioned. There was a godly gen- 


tleman of Charleston, one Mr. Foster, who went 


as senator, who was taken captive by Turkish 


enemies. Much prayer was employed, both pub- 
licly and privately, by the good people here, for 
the redemption of that gentleman; but we were 
at last informed that the bloody prince in whose 
domain he was now a slave, was resolved that in 
his lifetime no prisoner should be released; and 
so the distressed friends of this prisoner con- 


cluded every hope was lost. 


“Well, upon this, Mr. Eliot, in one of his next 
prayers, before a very solemn congregation, 
very broadly begged, ‘Heavenly Father, work 
for the redemption of thy poor servant Foster; 
and if the prince which detains him will not, as 
they say, dismiss him as long as he himself lives, 
Lord, we pray thee to kill that cruel prince. 
And 
The poor captive gen- 
tleman quickly returns to us, who had been 
mourning for him as a lost man, and brings us 
news that the prince that had hitherto held him 
had come to an untimely death, by which means 


Kill him, and glorify thyself upon him.’ 
now about the answer. 


he was now set at liberty.’”’— The Christian. 
— ~- +e 
THIERS, 


Adolphe Thiers, the executive chief of the 
French government, is emphatically a self-made 
His father was a poor and uncultivated 
Marseilles, and his 


man. 
laborer in the harbor of 
mother had been a servant-virl. 


She was, how- 
ever, distantly related to the family of Audre 





erature, but his behavior was always disorderly 
and unruly. At the age of twenty-five, the son 
of the poor laborer was considered one of the 
foremost men of France. 





BRAVERY OF A YOUNG GIRL. 


Robert Gibbes, a gentleman who was an earn- 
est patriot in the Revolution, was the owner of 
a plantation on the Stono, a few miles from 
Charleston. Here, one day, a British battalion 
encamped, and compelled the family to surren- 
der to their use the lower part of the mansion, 
and to confine themselves in the upper story. 

While here, on one dark and stormy evening, 
two galleys appeared, ascending the river, and 
began a most destructive fire upon the British 
encampment. The house seemed particularly 
exposed, although the vessels had been com- 
manded to avoid firing upon it, and so confine 
their attack to the enemy’s encampment. 

Of this Mr. Gibbes was not aware, and, with 
the permission of the English commander, he 
set out, although suffering acutely from an in- 
firmity, and, with his numerous family, hastened 
to the protection of a neighboring plantation. 

The balls were falling thick and fast, some- 
times scattering dirt and disaster over the party, 
while their loud whizzing, mingled with the fa- 
ry of the distant affray, rendered the scene orie 
of danger and terror. But scarcely had they 
proceeded so far as to be out of danger from the 
balls, when, to their unutterable agony, they 
discovered that, in the confusion and hurry of 
departure, an infant had been left behind. 

To leave the child alone in his danger was im- 
possible, and to return for him was an attempt 
of imminent peril. Mr. Gibbes was suffering 
under an infirmity that made his movements ex- 
ceedingly*slow and painful, and, therefore, it was 
impracticable for him to return. 

The frightened and chattering servants stood 
trembling around, looking from one to the other 
in bewildering despair. Of all the rest of the 
party, saving Mrs. Gibbes, who was severely in- 
disposed, none were above the age of childhood. 

While thus undecided, Mary Anne Gibbes, but 
thirteen years of age, sprang forward and offered 
to go for the lad, who was ason of Mrs. Fen- 
wick, Mrs. Gibbes’ sister-in-law. The night was 
dark and stormy, the distance considerable, and 
the whole space swept by the cannon of the as- 
sailant. But without fear she retraced her way, 
and reached the house without injury, where 
the scene was one of unmingled terror. 4 

Undismayed by the thundering of the cannon, 
the crashing of the balls, the shrieks, shouts and 
imprecations of the combatants, she sprang to 
the door, with the intention of entering, when 
she was brutally refused by the sentinel. 

But tears, entreaties and the natural eloquence 
prompted by her heroism, overcame his opposi- 
tion, and she was permitted to enter. With 
rapid steps she ascended to the third story, and, 
finding the child there in safety, she clasped it 
to her bosom, and hastened to overtake her re- 
treating family, and often the ploughing balls 
would scatter clouds of dust over her person. 
Uninjured her perilous journey was performed, 
and when she reached her friends she was wel- 
comed by shouts of enthusiasm and admiration. 

This intrepid action, worthy of an adult, and 
all glorious in a child, borrows a fair share of 
romance by the reflection that the child thus 
saved afterward became Lieut.-Col. Fenwick, so 
highly distinguished by his services in the last 
war with Great Britain. 

——_+oo——__—__——__- 
HOW GLASS FIRST BECAME 
KNOWN. 

The discovery of this extremely useful sub- 
stance has often been spoken of as accidental— 
like most other important discoveries in the arts 
—but the history of glass has never been writ- 
ten, and it seems impossible to tell whether the 
Pheenicians or the Hebrews first found out how 
to make it. The followitig are the two accounts 
of the matter: 

It is said that some merchants from Pheenicia 
once upon a time, which was many hundred 
years ago, while taking a load of nitrate of soda 
by water to a distant market, landed upon the 
banks of the river Belus. They could find no 
stones to support the kettles on which they 
wished to cook their food, and on this account 
brought blocks of the nitrate from their ship. 
Upon these blocks their kettles rested, while the 
fire beneath prepared the meal for the hungry 
travellers. It did something more than this; it 
melted the nitrate, causing it to mix with the 
sand below, and, as the story goes, the melted 
nitrate transformed the sand into a transparent 
liquid, which, on cooling, became a hard, brit- 
tle and transparent solid glass! This, it is said, 
is the way in which this useful substance was 





Chenier, the great French poet, who was guillo- | discovered. 


tined during the first revolution. Young Thiers 
while at college, gave 


already evidence of the | that may spoil its value. 
brilliant talents and the genius which afterward 
riised Hii to his éniititit position in modern lit 


,| . But there are some things about this story 
It is very true that 
when sand and nitrate of soda are melted togeth- 
cr they make a cold 


1 ess elegant 
times, but we find tHut it needs the 





eat of dn 


ass some- 





intensely-heated Surnace to melt them at all. 
Now it is quite unreasonable to suppose that a 
fire in the open air, under a kettle in cooking 
food, should give so great a heat as that. 

The story is a very curious one, and is told 
very soberly in some excellent books, but chem- 
ists deny the probability of its truth, and I 
would not advise my young friends to believe it. 


ANOTHER Story.—Another story is told of 
the Israelites, who, while captives in Egypt, set 
fire to a forest growing upon a sandy soil in 
which there were also beds of nitrate of soda. 
The intense heat, the story tells us, melted the 
nitrate and sand into a clear and limpid stream, 
which ran along the mountain slope like water. 
This liquid, cooled, became transparent glass. 
The story goes on to say that the Israelites, tak- 
ing this hint, afterward did on purpose what 
they had done before by accident, and that in 
this way the first glass was made. If this story 
is a little less inconsistent than the other, its 
truth is but little less uncertain. Both may be 
looked upon as mere conjectures made by an- 
cient writers, just to fill up a gap where history 
was silent.—The Bright Side. 
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HAREUM, SCAREUM AND THE 
TOR. 


“I never see a dwarf pear tree,” said Mr. 
Boynton, “without thinking of those in Dr. Tor- 
sey’s garden at Kent’s Hill, where I used to go 
toschool. For the doctor, besides discharging 
his duties as President of the seminary and col- 
lege, in a manner at once efficient and success- 
ful, still found time to cultivate a choice garden, 
as well as instruct his ‘young men’ in the pisca- 
torial art occasionally. 

“‘Well, the doctor’s dwarf pears were both the 
admiration and envy of many of his ‘boys.’ 

“The autumn I was there, they hung exuber- 
antly full, and many a longing look used to 
penetrate the pick-fence that then surrounded 
them. But the doctor was an ugly man to make 
a raid on. Besides the decided advantages of 
his position, he was commonly reported to sleep 
with one eye open,—if indeed he slept at all, 
which some doubt, since he was known to be 
abroad at all hours of the night. There was, 
moreover, an air and bearing about him which 
seemed to say, ‘Try this, or that, if you dare, 
but I pity you if you do.’ 

“But there were at that time there two young 
chaps whom, not to call their true names, I will 
designate as ‘Hareum’ and ‘Scareum,’ for they 
were pretty harum-scarum fellows, sent there 
for the doctor to take charge of, since nobody 
else could. 

“How to steal those pears, without unpleasant 
consequences, was a problem which for a long 
time had been tasking the brains of both Hareum 
and Scareum. 

“At last they hit upon a plan. Waiting till 
past midnight of a dark, cloudy night, they 
sallied out through the ‘back way’ of the board- 
ing-house; for the front doors (as everybody 
who has been there well knows) are, or at least 
used to be, locked every night at ten. 

“Hareum took his water-pail; he was a short, 
puggy fellow. While Scareum, on the other 
hand, girded up his loins for a race; he was a 
long-legged specimen, lean and tall. 

“Proceeding to the doctor’s garden, they qui- 
etly scaled the fence. Hareum with his pail 
then concealed himself, by lying flat on the 

‘ound under a row of currant bushes; while 

areum, fixing his hand upon the largest of the 
pear trees, gave it a shake which brought off 
every thing on it. 

“Almost simultaneously with the shake, the 
doctor’s feet were heard to strike on the floor of 
his chamber. Scareum leisurely got back over 
the fence, which he had just accomplished, 
when the door flew open; he then ran away 
down the sidewalk with a great pounding and 
clatter. 

“The doctor glanced hastily into the garden 
—all was quiet there—and then gave chase. 

“On went Scareum, clop-o-ty-clop, clop-o-ty- 
clop, down the plank sidewalk, past the board- 
ing-house, with the pit-pat pit-pat of the doc- 
tor’s slippers rapidly closing in from behind. 
But coming presently to a turn in the way, 
Scareum leaped over the fence, and took to the 
woods, which there begin to skirt the road. 
And having his route pee! mapped out, 
succeeded under cover of the darkness, and af- 
ter a hot chase, in eluding his pursuer and get- 
ting back into the boarding-house undiscovered. 

“Hareum, meanwhile, had prospered abun- 
dantly. He had gathered up the pears—a heap- 
ing pailful—and got safely back and housed, 
long before Scareum got in. 

“So far, so good; and the worthies could not 
see why they hacn’t done the doctor fairly. 
But when the class in rhetoric came to recite, the 
next morning, of which Hareum and Scareum 
were members, the doctor, entering as usual, 
suddenly fixed his eyes on Hareum, and ex- 
claimed,— 

* *Go to your room, sir, and bring that pail of 
pears here, instantly. 

“An order, the sudden and unexpected char- 
acter of which took Hareum so aback, that he 
obeyed without a word. Yet how the doctor 
got his information, or was thus able to spot the 
culprit, nobody knows to this day—but him- 
self.”—Zion’s Advocate. 
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SOFTENING OF THE BRAIN. 


Mr. Solly, the eminent writer on diseases of 
the brain, says in a late lecture to medical stu- 
dents, on that frightful and formidable malady, 
—softening of the brain,—“I would caution you, 
as students, from excesses in the use of tobacco 
and smoking, and I would advise you to disa- 
buse your patients’ minds of the idea that it is 
h ess. I have had a large experience of 
brain disease, and am satisfied now that smok- 





on functional disease, and Guan this, in the 

end, to lead to organic disease of the brain, as 

excessive use of tobacco.”— Dublin Medica) 
ess. 
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STORY OF A DOG. 


In 1788, just after the raising of the siege of 
Fort Stanwix, in the Mohawk Valley, the follow. 
ing occurrence took place: Capt. Gregg and g 
corporal were out shooting during the day, when 
as evening drew near they prepared to return to 
the fort, as parties of Indians were sometimes 

rowling about. Buta flock of pigeons alight. 
ing near them, they were about to fire upon 
them, when two shots were heard, and Gre 
saw his companion fall dead, while he felt g 
wound in his side, which so weakened him that 
he speedily fell. Two Indians immediately ap- 
peared from a thicket and approached them, 
Gregg at once saw that his only hope was to 
feign death. One of the savages struck him in 
the head with his hatchet, and then with his lit. 
tle knife cut a circle around his crown, and with 
his teeth drew off his scalp. 

The Indians now withdrew, and soon as they 
were fairly gone, Gregg, although suffering ter. 
ribly from his wounds in his side and head, re. 
solved to endeavor to reach his companion, from 
a belief that if he could place his head on the 
corporal’s body, his anguish from his wounds 
would be greatly relieved. He, therefore, made 
an effort to rise, but he had no sooner got on his 
feet than he fell heavily. Not despairing, he es- 
sayed again, but with the same result. The 
third time he so far succeeded as to be enabled 
to stagger slowly to the spot where the corporal 
lay. Hefound his companion lifeless and scalped, 
He placed his head upon his bloody body, and, 
as — had hoped, this position afforded him some 
relief. 

But the comfort of this position was destroyed 
by the annoyances of a small dog which had ac- 
companied him in his expedition, who nowcame 
up to him in great agony, leaping, yelping and 
whining around his master, whom he annoyed 
by his great distress. Wearied with his efforts 
to force the dog from him, he exclaimed, invol- 
untarily, “If you wish so much to help me, go 
and call some one to my relief.” To his surprise, 
the dog immediately bounded off through the 
forest at his utmost speed. 

The dog made his way to where three men 
were fishing, about a mile from the scene where 
the tragedy was enacted, and as he came up to 
them, began to cry and whine, and endeavoring 
to attract their attention by bounding off into 
the wood, returning, and urging them to follow 
him. These extraordinary actions of the dog 
convinced the men that there was some unusual 
cause, and they resolved to follow him. 

They proceeded for some distance, and finding 
nothing, while darkness was already settled 
around, making the forest exceedingly danger- 
ous, they determined to return. But no sooner 
did they attempt to retrace their steps than the 
dog began tocry out with his utmost violence, 
caught hold of their coats with his teeth, and en- 
deavored to force them to follow. As they con- 
tinued to return, the violence of the dog in- 
creased, until the men, astonished at the perti- 
nacity of his manner, concluded to go with him. 
Presently they came to where Grevg was lying, 
whom they found still living. They buried the 
corporal, and carried the captain into the fort. 
Astonishing as it may seem, the wounds of Gregg, 
severe as they were, healed up, and he recovered 
his perfect health. ; 








DOMESTIC LIFE IN NORWAY. 


As a general thing the Norwegian peasants, 
both men and women, retire,to rest without un- 
dressing, merely removing their heavy wadmel, 
or sheepskin jackets, and sometimes the wooled 
wemeel nightcap which forms the usual cover- 
~~ for the head. 

often entered a Norwegian sater, or farm, in 
the middle of night, and the occupants of the 
bed—or the best bed, if there were several— 
would immediately vacate it and offer it to the 
guest, themselves retiring to continue their 
broken rest in the barn or on the floor. 

On entering a Norwegian country house the 
visitor will observe a number of wooden boxes, 
of all sizes, placed all round the room, and serv- 
ing, in many instances, also as tables, chairs, 
sofas, bedsteads, etc. They are all painted in 
gay and glaring colors; a red ground, with blue 
and yellow stripes, and bouquets in green and 
pink, seem to be the favorite designs. On each 
is painted, in large letters, the name of the mak- 
er and proprietor, as also the date and year of its 
manufacture. 

This is invariably the case, and from these 
dates it would seem that most of these boxes are 
very ancient and much valued heirlooms in & 
Norwegian family. The oldest box I ever saw 
was in asater on Doorefjeld. It was a tremel- 
dous affair—fully three feet by six, and four feet 
high—in which the budeier, or girl in charge of 
the sater, kept all her Sunday wearing apparel, 
change of linen, and fladbrod, fresh butter and 
old cheese. It bore the inscription, “Gunhilde 
Olutsdotter, A. D., 1711,” and was, accordingly, 
more than a century and a half old. 

In these boxes, which serve the purposes of 
the bureaus and chiffonieres of less secluded 
(though not by any means more civilized) coul- 
tries, are kept the holiday dresses, table linen, 
extra linen and homespun cloth, and also the 
silver spoons and saved-up specier of the 
whole family, and it must be indeed a grand oc 
casion when any of their boxes are opened 
their contents displayed. 

Hardly a Norwegian farm-house is without a2 
immense old-fashioned loom, upon which all the 
cloth and linen used in the family are woven. 

Tailors and shoemakers are unknown in rural 
Norway, every article of wearing apparel bein 
made at home, from the raising of the flax 
clipping of the sheep, to the last stitch of 
embroidery and the finishing spangle of a 
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In a corner of the shelf will be invariably 
found the tools and utensils for shoemaking, 
which are in steady request during the long win- 
ter evenings, when new shoes are made for the 
whole household, and the old worn-out ones re- 
paired. If there is no more of this work to be 
done, carving in wood is resorted to to kill time, 
and in this art the Norwegians are wonderfully 
proficient, equalling the peasantry of the Tyrol 
and the Black Forest, whose carvings are known 
and for sale all over the world. 

Every man always carries a short knife in a 
sheath attached to his belt, and the wooden han- 
die of this tollekniv is often a perfect specimen 
in the art of beautiful and original carving. 
Wooden spoons, tankards, bowls, walking sticks 
and boxes of all kinds are in this way manufac- 
tured, many of which are bought as souvenirs 
by the tourists or sportsmen who visit the coun- 
try districts.—Letter to Evening Post. 


Ho 
LITTLE, BUT EXCEEDING WISE. 


Solomon, in the 80th of Proverbs, speaks high- 
ly of certain little and “feeble folk” that never- 
theless do wonderful things—and the ant is one 
of them. Perhaps the most remarkable species 
of this little folk is the white ant of Africa. 
Few creatures carry on their work on a scale so 
gigantic, in proportion to their size, as this strange 
insect. 


If a man should build a house of clay, a mile 
high, with ho tools but his own hands, it would 
be thought a wonderful thing; and yet it is no 
higher, in — to his size, than the house 
built by the white ants. 

These ants are curious creatures. They al- 
ways work in the dark and under cover; and the 
first you know of their house, it begins to rise 
out of the ground, roof first, as you may say. 
They go on growing in size until they are seven- 
teen or eighteen feet high, shaped like a sugar- 
loaf, and covered all over with smaller mounds. 

The inside is full of rooms and passages, and 
yet so strongly is it built, that men, and even 
cattle, can stand on them with perfect safety. 
Even then, these indomitable workers are not 
satisfied; but they tunnel out long passages, 
thirteen or fourteen inches high to connect with 
other ant hills, or to look for food. 

Suppose our roads had all to be tunnels, and 
three hundred feet high. That is no bigger for 
us than the thirteen inches for the ant. 

All this without one ant getting into sight. 
You might have a dozen of these ant hills in 
your yard, with millions of ants, and never see 
one. 


The Creator has wisely declined to make the 
strength and abilities of all living beings corres- 
pond to their size. If a man were as powerful 
iw proportion as a flea, he could jump three miles 
at once. 


A BOY HERO. 


In the late fire in the Pittston mine, Pennsyl- 
vania, by which so many miners were suffocat- 
ed, there was a young lad who deliberately sac- 
tificed his life to save his fellow-laborers. Such 
aboy deserves fame as a true hero: 


Martin Cooney is the name of a boy who, deep 
down in the horrid depths of the Pittston mine, 
performed a deed of heroic self-sacrifice. 

Cooney and a companion stood at the bottom 
of the shaft as the car was about to ascend for 
thelast time. High above them roaring flame, 
and blinding smoke, and the crash of falling 
timbers were fast closing up the narrow way to 
light and life; below them in the gloomy pit 
were a score of men working on, unconscious of 
their deadly peril. 

Cooney, with one foot upon the car, thought 
of his endangered friends. He proposed to his 
companion that they should return and warn the 
miners of their threatened fate. 

His companion refused to go, and then Coo- 
ney, Without a moment’s hesitation, but with full 
consciousness that he had chosen almost certain 
death, leaped from the car and groped his way 
back through the grimy darkness. 

It was too late; the miners had closed the ven- 
tilating door before he reached them; and stand- 
ing there, between the immovable barrier and 
the shaft, the hot breath of the fiery spirit pour- 
— upon him in a pitiless blast, he died. 

€ was but a lad, poor, unlearned, and proba- 

bly unconscious of possession of the higher vir- 

tues, and yet he died as great and noble a death 

484 man can ever die; he deliberately sacrificed 

“e co life in an attempt to save those of his 
8. 





eS 
WHAT TO DO WHEN ANGRY. 


“I get mad so quickly, and then I’m sure to 
— that I’m sorry for ever after- 
al $3 ” 


“When angry, count three before speaking,” 
alswered the boy’s father. — 
The next time the boy fell into a fit of anger 
With one of his school-fetlows, he remembered 
the advice of his father, and counted three. By 
time he was able to keep back the hard 
Words that were ready to | from his tongue, 
and 80 saved himself the grief of shame and re- 
Pentance. 
Try this remedy, quick-tempered boys and 
Is, It is best, of course, not to get angry; 
ut if you do happen to lose your self-control, 
en put a seal on your lips, and remain silent 
until your hot blood has cooled a little. 


~44>> 
~or 





I couLp write down twenty cases, says a pious 
then’ when I wished God had done otherwise 
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For the Companion. 


DAISY IN THE PUBLIC GARDEN. 











‘ 
Daisy is one of the nicest little girls in all Bos- 
ton, but she is not quite perfect; perhaps none 
of the little three-year old girls there are! 

Aunt Susan had-come from the country to 
visit in Boston, and one morning she said,— 
“How would you like to go to the Public Gar- 
den with me to-day, Daisy ?”’ 

Daisy hopped up and down on her ten toes for 
joy, and when her clean white dress, her gaiter 
boots, her straw hat and tiny white thread 
gloves were put on, she was all ready, and they 
set off. 

A short walk brought them to the street car; 
the conductor kindly lifted the little lady up the 
steps, and finding a nice seat, they rode up to 
Boylston Street and got off. Another short walk 
brought them into the lovely garden, where the 
birds sang, and the soft wind blew among the 
green leaves, and the pretty flowers bloomed by 
the side of the gravelled walks. 

Daisy was as happy as she could possibly be, 
and danced along before her auntie, bobbing her 
head round every minute to say, ‘‘O auntie, see 
this!” and “O auntie, see that!” 

Auntie saw every thing. She saw the little 
white Maid of the Mist; she saw Everett, stand- 
ing tall and straight with his hand extended as 
if to speak, and she saw the statue of Washing- 
ton mounted on his horse, just ready to gallop 
off down Cominonwealth Avenue. 

“QO, look at the big horse, auntie!” cried Dai- 
sy. “See his eyes! See his ears!” 

“Who is it sitting on the horse?” asked auntie. 
“A great, big black man,” answered Daisy. 
Auntie was quite shocked. 

“It is George Washington, the father of his 
country,” she said, solemnly. 

“Was Dord Wassinton your papa, auntie?” 

“Not exactly; but he was such a good man 
and did so much for his country, we call him the 
father of us all.” 

“Den I ’spose he’s my papa; but I don’t like 
him, and I s’an’t love him a bit,’”’ was the irrev- 
erent reply. 

» Then they came to a little lake and saw the 
boats and the beautiful white swans, with their 
long necks and their lovely breasts, lying softly 
on the cool waves. How pretty they were! Dai- 
sy sat still a long time, for her, watching them as 
they went under the bridge and came back again, 
and seeing them throw their long necks over 
their backs in such a funny way, that she 
laughed merrily. 

A lady and two children came down to the 
water and got into a boat, and were rowed off 
into the lake. 

“I want to do in the boat!” cried Daisy. 

“No, we can’t go to-day,” said auntie. 

“T want to do in the boat!” cried Daisy, louder 
than before, with a stamp of her tiny foot. 

“But you can’t go,” said auntie, again. 

“Yes, I tan! I want to do!” and she almost 
screamed, and looked very disagreeable. 

“I don’t choose to go,” said her aunt, ‘‘and 
you must say no more about it. Bea good little 
girl, and do as I wish you to.” 

“I doesn’t want to be a dood dirl. 
do in the boat; then I'll be dood.” 2 

She looked up very anxiously into Aunt Su- 
san’s face, but there was no relenting there. 

“Don’t say another word about it,” said Aunt 
Susan. She spoke very decidedly, and took Dai- 
sy’s hand and led her away. , 

When they came to a little stand, Aunt Susan 
bought some chocolate creams and a bag of pop- 
corn in a queer paper, and they sat down ona 
bench and ate them. 

“Yl tarry some tandy to baby Harry,” said 
Daisy, ‘‘and some pop-torn, too.” 

“So you shall, darling. I’ll put them in my 
pocket to keep for you.” 

“No, you s’an’t; )’lltarry ’em mine own self.” 


I want to 





He did; but which I now see, had I had my 
Own will, would have led to extensive mischief. 


As they walked along looking at the tulips, 
and peonies, and sweet lilies of the valley, they 
found an old man sitting on one of the seats fast 
asleep, his head bowed almost to his knees. 
“What for is he as’eep, auntie?” whispered 
Daisy. 

“T think he has taken a long walk and is very 
tired.” 

“No he isn’t, he’s lazy; mamma says so.” 
“That was when you were playing go to sleep; 
but this is a nice old gentleman, who was very 
tired indeed, and he was glad to sit down under 
the cool tree and rest. I am sorry for him.” 
“T’s sorry, too—dedful sorry—I’ll div’ him 
some of my tandy.”’ 

“No, dear, he won’t like to be disturbed.” 

“IT won’t stir him the leastest bit.”” And steal- 
ing up near to him on tip-toe, she stretched out 
her hand and laid a piece of candy on the bench 
close by him, and then ran away. 

“Dare, he didn’t wake hisself! When his eyes 
get open he’ll see it. Won’t he laugh, auntie ?”’ 
A gentleman who was passing looked very 
much pleased and said,— 

“Yes, I think he will, my little lady.” 

Daisy didn’t like this, and hid herself behind 
her auntie’s dress, 

“What for did dat big man talk to me?” she 
said, when he was out of sight. “He soodn’t 
talk to staingers, taint poolite.” 

They passed through the gate to the Common, 
but Daisy thought it wasn’t so pleasant there, 
and she kept teasing and saying, over and over, 
“TI want to do in the boat,” tlll her aunt was very 
tired, partly with walking and partly with her 
teasing. So she came back into the garden and 
sat on a seat, watching the men who were cut- 
ting the grass with little rollers. 

“IT don’t want to sit here. I want to do in the 
boat,” Daisy kept saying, fretfully. 

“Auntic’s tired, and wants to sit down and rest, 
and hear the birds, and look at the flowers.”’ 
“What for are you tired all the time, auntie? 
I doesn’t want to rest.”’ 

“No, because you are young; but auntie’s feet 
are old, and get tired trotting about.” 

“They soodn’t. They’s naughty old feet. I 
want to doin the boat. J aint dot naughty old 
feet. I doesn’t want to rest all day.” 














Tired as she was, auntie couldn’t help laugh- 
ing. Then she sighed softly to herself and 
thought, “Well, the time will come when those 
dancing little feet, that can’t keep still a minute 
now, will be tired, too, and glad to rest.” But 
she hoped they would have done a great deal of 
good before that, going about the world on God’s 
errands of love and mercy. 

Once more they went to the pretty water, and 
saw the swans, and the little boats waiting for 
passengers. Daisy still teased, even worse than 
before, till her auntie had to say, sternly,— 

“Daisy, you can’t go. Don’t you say another 
word about it. Do you hear me?” 

“Es’m,”’ said Daisy, meekly; but there was a 
pout on the pretty lips, and as they walked 
away, she kept trying to pull her hand away 
and twisting her neck round to see the boat. 

“How disagreeable a teasing child is!” thought 
Aunt Susan. ‘Why should such a good, gen- 
erous little thing spoil herself by this bad habit?” 

“‘Has my Daisy been a good little girl?” asked 
her mamma, when they reached home. 

“1 dess so. I div’ a tired-out, as’eep old man 
some of my tandy, and I didn’t say much about 
doing in the boat.” 

Aunt Susan might have been of a different 
opinion; but when she learned that her father 
usually gave her a little sail on the lake when 
she went to the Public Garden with him, she was 
not so much surprised that she wanted to go. 
Still, she said to herself,— 

“Daisy would besuch a sweet little companion 
if she wouldn’t tease; but then nobody is per- 
fect; you aint yourself, Aunt Susan, for all 
you’ve been learning how to be these fifty years, 





So they were put in her tiny pocket. 


or, what’s about the same thing, ought to have 
been.” M. U. 























Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
i, 


ENIGMA, 
My 2, 4, 5, 7 is a narrow street. 
My 8, 8, 6 is a color. 

My 5, 1, 8, 4 is a girl’s name. 
My whole is a beautiful flower. 


2. 
BIBLICAL 8QUARE WORD. 
A vessel used in the temple service. 
> pom. egos to have been slain by a lion. 


M. A. B. OG, 


ewish mont 
A name of the Supreme Being. Isona, 
ee 3. 
REBUS, 


DOUBLE ACROSTIO CHARADE. 


FOUNDATION WORDS. 
- Ina shell sometimes I’m sought, 
And I’m often sold and bought. 
Im on the earth and in the sky, 
And without me all would die. 


so 


CROSS WORDS. 
On a cat's foot I always grow, 
And every mouse my name should know. 
A famous mountain now is seen, 
Aud for its name you'll pause, I ween. 
My next filled Noah’s heart with rest, 
When on my soil his feet he pressed. 
A cape in Newfoundland, of a sight 
In which all country boys delight. 
The greatest evil in the land 
Against which Temperance lifts its hand. 
DuBLIN, 


aad 


?¢ - FP 


5. 

HIDDEN CITIES. 
Papa rises very late. 
She was not royal, like her Queen. 
Can Douglas go with us? 
Wait until I make this hat. 
I have visited his den very often. 
From the car a castle I saw. 
Did you leave nice little Mary at home? 
Are you to take Latin? P. H. D. 


6. 
ENIGMA. 

I am composed of twenty letters. 

My 10, 14, 15, 16 form a word which one does not 
like to hear in commencing a new enterprise, 

My 4, 3, 16 is an article of commerce, 

My 16, 9, 18, 2 is a ferocious animal. 

My 8, 19, 6 is a covering for the head. 

My 13, 7, 8, 5 is something often dreaded, yet some- 
times desired. 

My 20, 18, 4, 17 is an important passage. 

y 5,1, 2is a religious person. 

My 12,7, 16. 10 is a domestic animal, 

My 11, 18, 18, 2 is a very useful metal. 

My 1, 17, 2 was a sacred object of the ancient Ro- 
mans. 

My whole is an enterprise of great importance to 
the United States. PuIL AND BERTIE. 


Conundrums, 


When is a solicitor like a deed? When he’s en- 

Why is divinity the easiest of the three learned 
professions? Because it is easier to preach than to 
practice. 

When does a ship tell a falsehood? When she lies 
at the wharf. 

When would Paris most resemble a pea? 
was being shelled. 

What is the difference between an en anda 
physician? One is MT, and the other is M. D. 

What drink is suitable for gardeners? Shrub. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Amon, Mire, Oreb, Nebo. 
. 2. Here, hear. Bell, belle. See,sea. I,eye. Bred, 
Never be behind time. 
Fare-well. 
Chisel, Plane, Hoe, File, Saw. 
Inkstand. 


When it 


3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
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For the Companion. 
EXPLODED ERROBS. 

The ancients had curious notions about many 
natural objects. They seem to have believed 
many things just because they were so improb- 
able or even absurd. One of their cherished be- 
liefs was that of the self-sacrificing character of 
the female pelican. It was supposed that this 
bird was in the habit of tearing open her breast 
and feeding her young with her own blood. It 
was, therefore, a favorite emblem among the 
early Christians, of Christ and His church. 

The idea was, of course, a false one. It may 
have arisen from the fact that the pelican fills 
her pouch with fish, and to feed her young, dis- 
gorges these by pressing the pouch on her 
breast. Sometimes her feathers might thus be- 
come bloody, and thus, at least, give some color 
to the notion. 

Sometimes this wondrous maternal devotion 
was ascribed to the vultures, which were also 
anciently supposed, without any reason, to be 
all females. 

One of the oddest old beliefs was that of the 
vegetable lamb, of Siberia. It was thought that 
this plant bore an exact resemblance to a lamb, 
was preyed upon by wolves, and bled to death 
when bitten by them. 

Jussieu describes the plant as the polypodium 
borometz. Its stalk is about a foot long and in- 
clines horizontally. It is supported on four or 
five roots, which raise it a little above the earth. 
It is covered with long, silken down, of a golden 
yellow color, and this bears some resemblance 
to the fleece of a Scythian lamb. The rest, like 
mint sauce to roast lamb, was added, to make 
the story more complete. 

A very common belief formerly, was that in 
Java grew a tree so poisonous that a person ap- 
proaching it or entering its shadow was doomed 
to death. It was called the Upas, and is still 
used as an emblem of whatever exerts a blight- 
inz, deadly influence. No such tree has, how- 
ever, been discovered. There are many poison- 
ous trees in the world, and under their shade 
other poisonous plants may be found, which 
will poison by contact; but there is no Upas 
that can kill you as you pass. 

The modern Darwinian theory that one spe- 
cies of animals is developed from another, seems 
really to have been an old one, at least in one in- 
stance. The barnacle is a small shell-fish which 
attaches itself to rocks, timber, and the bottoms 
of ships. It was formerly believed that the 
goose known as the barnacle goose took its ori- 
gin from this little shell-fish. One writer de- 
clares that with his own eyes he saw the shell 
open and the goose fly forth. Others held that 
the goose proceeded not from the shell, but from 
the wood on which it was fastened, and which 
was, therefore, called a goose tree. There is, of 
course, really no connection between the two ex- 
cept a name, and this is only in appearance. 
The geese were originally called Aidernicule, on 


| water. 





| 


| 





the supposition that they came from Hibernia 
or Ireland, and this being shortened into bernic- 
ule, finally passed into the similar word barna- 
cle or bernicle. 

There used to be an absurd story that a ship 


jin full sail could be stopped by a little fish, 


called remora, adhering to it. The palm tree 
was believed to put forth just twelve shoots ina 
year, one foreach month. There was also a tree 


| over which a cloud continually rested, and from 


which every evening trickled the dew which sup- 
plied the inhabitants of the Western isles with 
More probably it was the intellect of 
some persons which was thus beclouded. Al- 
bertus proposed a collysium or eyewash, which 
would enable men to see in the dark. It con- 
sisted of the right eye of a hedgehog, boiled in 
oil, and preserved in a brazen vessel! 


— +o 


TREATMENT OF SPRAINS AND 
BRUISES, 


The best treatment of sprains and bruises is 
the application of water, of such temperature as 
is most agrecable. The degree of temperature 
varies with the temperature of the weather and 
the vigor of the circulation. In a hot day use 
cool or cold water. If the circulation is low, use 
warm water. The bruised or sprained part may 
be immersed in a pail of water, and gently 
pressed and manipulated with the hand or soft 
cloth, for ten or fifteen minutes, and even longer 
in severe cases, after which, wrap up the parts 
in cloths wet in cold water, and eep quiet. 
This treatment keeps down inflammation, and 
in nine cases out of ten proves a speedy cure. 
The liniments and filthy ointments so much 
used for sprains and bruises do not compare 
with this simple treatment in efficacy. 


> 
FAMILY MATTERS, 


A fond father, blessed with eleven children, 
and withal a very domestic man, tells this story: 
One afternoon, business being very dull, he took 
the early train out to his happy home, and went 
up stairs to put the children to bed. Being 
missed from the smoking-room, his wife went up 
stairs to see what was going on. Upon opening 
the door, she exclaimed,— 

“Why, dear, what, for mercy’s sake, are you 
doing ?” 

“Why,” said he, “wifey, I am putting the chil- 
dren to bed.” 

“Yes,” says wifey, “but this is not one of 
ours.” 

Sure enough, he had got one of the neighbors’ 
children all undressed, and he had to redress it 
and send it home. After that he left family 
matters to his wife. 


—— 
ARITHMETIC, 


Jones—I thought I warned you particularly, 
cook, against boiling my eggs hard. Now, how 
is ~~ Here they are boiled fit for salad, in 
spite Of every direction. What did I tell you?” 

Cook—O, sir, I remember exactly what you 
told me, and acted accordingly. The eggs were 
in the water to a moment precisely nine min- 
utes! 

Jones—Nine! I told you three. 

Cook—Yes, sir, but there are three eggs. Of 
course, if one takes three minutes’ boiling, three 
must take nine. I may be a fool, sir, but I hap- 
pen to know what three times three makes, for 
all that. 


enantio 
TO PUT AN EGG INTO A PHIAL, 


Soak an egg in very strong vinegar until the 
shell becomes soft. When quite soft, it may be 
extended lengthwise without breaking, and so 
put carefully through the neck of a small bottle, 
when, by pouring cold water upon it, it will re- 
sume its former shape and hardness. Though 
one of the simplest of tricks, this is really a curi- 
osity, as to those who are not in the secret, the 
question, ‘‘How did the egg get into the phial?”’ 
is a complete puzzler. 


-—_—_—_ 


A FRENCH artist being asked to draw an 
allegorical figure of benevolence, carefully 
sketched a bit of India rubber. ‘This,”’ said he, 
“is the true emblem of benevolence; it gives 
more than any other substance.” 


A BURGLAR, who attempted to enter a house, 
in Germantown, Pa., through a window, a few 
nights ayo, startled a little girl who was sleep- 
ing in the room. Half awake, she exclaimed, 
“Don’t touch that candy,” and the burglar fled. 


To TEsT the effects of alcohol on the constitu- 
tion, hold a spoonful of spirits in the mouth ten 
or fifteen minutes, and observe the results. The 
mouth will be inflamed—in places blistered; so 
much so that with the eyes blinded one could 
not by the taste, distinguish water from milk, 
vinegar from senna. How must such a sub- 
stance affect the internal organs of the body ? 


A carcGo of ten elephants, fresh from their 
native jungles in Ceylon, recently landed in New 
York. During the long passage of about four 
months they got along well, after the first sea- 
sickness was over. They used 26,000 gallons of 
water On the passage, and ate up 125 bales 
of hay, averaging 275 pounds per day, which 
food was in addition to two bushels of gram and 
paddy, the last rolled up in the form of little 
balls or cakes, and fed to them from the hands 
of their Cinghalese keepers. Every individual 
on board would occasionally give them a sea- 
biscuit, which was esteemed by the elephants to 
bea great luxury, The largest elephant weighed 
2,000 pounds. 
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ples, free. 8. M.SPENCER, Brattleboro’, Vt. _ 24—26t 
HY WILL YOU wear that old Hat when you can 
get a new one of the latest style and at a reasonable 
price % JACKSON & CO.’'S, 59 Tremont St., Boston. 








PRAIRIE WHISTLES for imitating all 
kinds of birds and animals. , Price 15 cents; two 


% ft F. WHEATON 


for 25. WwW 4 
35—1t New Bedford, Mass. 





O REMEDY IN THE WORLD ever came 

into such universal use, or has so fully won the con- 

fidence of mankind, as Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral for 
the cure of Coughs, Colds and Consumption, 35—2t 


IFLES, SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, Gun 
Material. Write for Price List to GREAT WESTERN 
Guy Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolvers, 
&c., bought or traded for. Agents Wanted. 32—6m 
WO-DOLLAR DOUBLE ENGINE.—Doubile 
steamchests, safety valves, cylinder, pistons, etc., four 
times the capacity and four times the power. Price $2 00. 
COLBY BROS, & CO., 508 Broadway, N. Y. 25-tf 


POCLAND's HUMOR DOCTOR.—Is the great 
eradicator of impurities from the blood, and invigor- 
ates and strengthens the debilitated system in a manner 
~—* . no other humor remedy is capable of doing. 

t 











A. HAYES, M. D., State Assayer of Massachu- 

« setts, pronounces Hall’s Sicilian Hair Renewer an 
efficient preparation for cleansing the skin of the head, 
promoting the growth, and restoring the original color of 
the hair when it has become gray. 35 -It 





HE LUNGS oftentimes are weakened by a very 

slight cold. To remove this trouble there is no better 

remedy than the White Pine Compound, which is a valu- 
able medium in Pulmonary and Kidney Complaints. 





kinds of birds and animals. Price 15 cents; two 
W. F. WHEATON, 


PRAIRIE WHISTLES for imitating all 
1 New Bedford, Mass. 





;== BOY OF THE PERIOD, a monthly jour- 
nal, edited and published by a boy of 15; sketches, 
editorials and poetry; ‘faultless in SO brilliant 
in style." 20centsa year, W. H. DENNIS, 427 4th St., 
Washington, D.C. 35—It 


BRasrca LOADING Sporting Rifles, Pocket 
Rifles, with extension breech and double sights. 
Every hunter, trapper and sportsman wants one, Don’t 
fail to send stamp for targets, circulars, &c., to M. W. 
DOWD, Bristol, Conn. 35—It 


R. VAN NORMAN ’S English, French and Ger- 

man Family and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Children, 24 and 26 West 5lst Street, New York. WII 
commence its Fifteenth Year, September 2lst, 1871. For 
full information send for catalogue, 35—3m 


HE IMPROVED SANFORD REFRIGER- 
ATOR is one of the best makes. Four sizes in 
light colors always on hand, and Black Walnut made to 
order. Also a large variety of Furniture. P. F. PACK 
ARD & SON, 56 and 58 Union Street, Boston. 











‘Ke 


34—2t 


AMBOO FISHING RODS.—To any one who 
will send us one dollar and twenty-five cents, we will 
send by Express a jive jointed Bamboo Puahing Rod, 12 
feet in length. This is a rare chance to secure a light and 
need rod. Address PERRY MASON & CO., am, 
Mass. —It 








ATARRH.—Dr. Carpenter, No. 15 Rollins St., Bos- 

ton, has acceded to the popular request and has pre- 

his remedies in such a form as to be sent by mail 

and at a price within the reach of all. Send for circular 

of cures, and descriptive. See column of cures in Com- 
panion of Jan. 12, 1871. 35— 





PRAIRIE WHISTLES for imitating all 
kinds of birds and a. Price 15 cents; two 


% for 25. WHEATON 
35—1t 


New Bedford, Mass. 
EPILEPSY OR FITS. 

A SURE CURE for this distressing complaint is now 
made known in a Treatise (uf 48 octavo pages) on Foreign 
and native Herbal Preparations, published by Dr. O. 
PHELPS Brown. The prescription was discovered by him 
in such a providential manner that he cannot conscien- 
tiously refuse to make it known, as it has cured every 
body who has used it for Fits, never having failed in a 
single case. The ingredients may be obtained from any 
druggist. Persons desiring a copy may address Dr. O, 
PHELPS Brown, No. 21 Grand Street, Jersey City, N.J. 








WE WILL GIVE YOU 
One Hundred Dollars, 


If, by following the directions we send, you do not Make 

Ten Dollars a Day. Directions and Ample Means 

with which to do it sent for only Twen:y-yire Cents. 

No more capital or expense required. Men and 

omen, BOYS AND GIRLS, Now is Your Chance! 

Address, ADAMS & Co., PUBLISHERS, 25 Liromfield Mt., 
n. 35—eop2t 








Patented May 3, 1870. 


Boxs- One Dollar‘and Fifty Cents will buy 
one of Reed’s American Rifles (patented). A full-sized 
gun made of black walnut, silver mounted, and beautifully 
finished. Will throw a wooden baila great distance with 
force and accuracy without powder or noise. It willafford 
more amusement to both Boys and Girls, old and young, 
than any game everinvented. GEO. H. REED & SONS, 
Proprietors and Manuffcturers, 563, 570 and 572 Commer- 
cial Street, Boston, Miss. > 2i-tf 


IRTE WHISTLES 
kinds of birds and animals. Price 15 cents; two 


PRA 
fi W. F. WHEATON 


for 25. 
New Bedf_rd, Mass. 





for imitating all 


It 
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DR. 8. S. FITCH 





sends his “Family Physician,’’ 90 pages, free by mail 
toany one. ‘his book is to make any one their own doc- 
| tor. Remedies are given for Thirty Diseases, which each 
| person can prepare. 

Send your dircetion to DR. S. 8S. FITCH & SON, 714 
| Broadway, New York. 23— 








ANTED.—Agents ($2 50 per day) to sell t} q 

ebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE 
Has the UNDER-FEED, makes the “lock-stitch” (alike og 
both sides), and is fully licensed. ‘he best and Cheapest 
family Sewing Machine in the market. Address JOjy. 
SON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh Pa, 
Chicago, I1l., or St. Louis, Mo. *5l~ly 


EW LONDON LITERARY AND SCIey. 
TIFIC INSTITUTION is unsurpassed in its jp 
struction and location. H. M. WILLARD, A. M., Pres 
Miss Mary O. Carter, Lady Principal. Three scparate’ 
complete courses of study ; Ladies’ Collegiate, College Pre 
—— Scientific, Terms begin Aug. 30 and Dee, 1B 
71, and April 4, 1872, Send for catalogues and informa. 
tion to either Principal at New London, N.HL, or Rey, G 
G. HARRIMAN, Sec’y, Fisherville, N. H, 5° 





Whitney's Neats Foot Harness ‘Soap. 
(STEAM REFINED.) 

lt Oils, Blacks, Polishes, and Soaps at the 

same time. For Sale by Harness Makers 

Grocers, and Druggists everywhere, Many: 

factured by 

G, F. WHITNEY & CO., Lexington, Mass, 


- ASTN A 
AS IMPROVED IN 
18°73. 
Excels all Others. 


24 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON, MASS, 
H. S. WILLIAMS, General Agent. 
(ay— Agents Wanted, Terms Liberal. _33—I3teop 


BEST PRESS FOR BOYS, _ 


35—12t 





SEWING 
SSNIHOVIN 





It Does Good Work. 


THE 
mam OV 2 iT F 


JOB PRESS. 


Three Sizes are Made. 
PRICES, $50, $30 AND $15. 


The $15 Press is just what you 


want. 


Send for full descriptive, illustrated circulars, with 
numerous testimonials, and specimens of printing done on 
the press, and specimen sheet of Types, Borders, Cuts, 


etc. Address 


T. C. EVANS, 


106 Washington St., Boston. 


28— 


Mercantile Savings Institution, 
No. 48 Summer Street, cor. of Arch, Boston. 
SIX PER CENT. 


interest will be paid by this Institution, on all deposils 
which remain in bank six months next prior to the semi- 
annual dividend days, and five per cent. on all other de 
posits for each and every full intervening calendar month 
they remain in bank prior to the semi-annual dividends. 
‘This is the only Savings Bank in the State that paysinter- 
est on the deposits for each and every month they remain 
in Bank. The Institution has a guarantee fund of $200,00 
and a large surplus in addition thereto. 23—Lt 


Conservatory of Music, 
BOSTON MUsIC HALL, 
Employs the most eminent instructors, and affords advat- 
tages superior to_any similar institution at lowest rates. 
Fall Term opens Monday, September 11. 
Wednesday and Saturday Afternoons Classes 
for Children. 

Circulars containing full information mailed free upot 

= to E, TOURJEE, Director. 
—6t 








SEWING MACHINES! 


ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINES 
Weed Family Favorite, 
Wheeler & Wilson, 
owe, tna, 
merican, &c., &¢» 
Sold for small installments, as low as $5 per Month, 
or may be paid forin Werk done at home. For Cireu 
lars and Terms, address 
RICE & PECK 
(Successors to Engley, Rice & Peck) st 
323 Washington, cor. West . 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, 


FOR YOUNG LADIES.—The next term co 
stitution, Which is the first term of the year, Will — 
mence on Wednesday. the 30th of August, 1871. The Lap 
building is unsurpassed for its purposes. The — 
study has been carefully revised, and is comprehenst 
embracing both the solid and ornamental branches. a 
teachers are employed and are aided by the most eal 
lecturers in the country. Miss Johnson, the prinel 
now in Europe, will resume her duties at the be; 
the term. Application may_be made to Miss AB FL 
JOHNSON, Principal, Bradford, Mass., or Rev. B 
ANDERSON, LL.D., Boston, Mass. ; 
JOHN D. KINGSBURY, Sec’y- 
July 10, 1871. *34—eow2t Bradion 
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